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IN AN OLD CHURCH, ETC. 


IN AN OLD CHURCH. 


Turovcu the chancel, quaint and olden, 
Streamed the evening sunlight golden, 
Firing purple pulpit-stair, 

And the aged preacher there. 


Sweet the solemn anthem soared, 
Note on note, and word on word, 
Ringing through the long defiles 

Of the dim and ancient aisles. 


And upon its calm surcease, 

All the air, with inbreathed peace, 
Seemed to gather force, and sway 
Through the temple, either way. 


And the preacher’s tones at length 
Rolled in circuit, gathering strength, 
Swelled around the lofty nave, 

Like a sea-hymn in a cave. 


Echoing from the walls around, 

Psalm and prayer, with sweet rebound — 

Psalm and prayer, and discourse given, 

Passed, or seemed to pass, to heaven. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


IF WE KNEW. 


Ir we knew the woe and heartache 
Waiting for us down the road, * 
If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load, 
Would we waste the day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be? 
Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 


If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow — 
Never trouble us again — 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah, these little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track ! 
How those little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns — but roses — 
For our reaping by and by. 


Strange we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown ; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair, 





As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air ! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
one but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory, 
With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way. 


THE HAIRDRESSER’S REMONSTRANCE, 
(A Song of the Day.) 


Sunpuur and lead their splendour shed 

On snowy craniums, old and hoary : 
The mixture takes ‘‘ a brace of shakes,’’ 

And chignons gleam with borrowed glory. 
Pooh! Poison? Who set these wild echoes fly- 


ing? 
Pooh! Poison? What’s the harm in dyeing, 
dyeing, dyeing? 


O, hark! if your scant chevelure 
Be thin, and thinner, daily growing, 
The stuff we sell is free from smell, 
Both quantity and tint bestowing ! 
Pooh ! let us hear the purple tints replying : 
Pooh! Poison? It must answer, — dyeing, dye- 
ing, dyeing ! 


Our shilling dye! O, come, apply 
To all your heads the mixture clever ; 
Wash once the whole from crown to poll, 
And you are beautiful for ever ! 
Pooh! Poison? Who set these wild echoes fly- 
ing? 
Pooh ! Tome ? It must answer,—dyeing, 
dyeing, dyeing ! ANON. 


Mr. Dantet A. Lance, English representative 
of the Suez Canal Company advertises officially 
that the Canal will be opened to general naviga- 
tion on 1st October of this year. Its width will 
then be 74 feet at bottom, 327 feet at top, and 
its depth 26 feet. We recommend shipowners to 
wait a few months and see if the canal silts up, 
as a stay in Alexandria or Suez till it is opened 
again will not be a profitable i 

pectator, 16 Jan. 





THE MATERIALS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 

THE MATERIALS OF THE UNIVERSE. 

To some of our readers the title of this 
paper might seem to involve a degree of 
assumption; to others, a want of sense. 
We hope to prove, in a short time, that it 
does not justly incur either imputation. 
As to want of sense —though even in sci- 
entific matters traces may occasionally be 
found of that minus quantity, and followers 
may still exist of him, who, when it was 
supposed that a geometrical figure had 
been discovered in the moon, proposed to 
trace out something similar in the plains of 
Siberia, by way of opening a communica- 
tion with our neighbours across the sky, — 
we trust that all we have to say will be 
amenable to sound reason. And as to the 
idea of too great pretension, it would have 
undoubtedly attached to any attempt to 
speak of all the materials which the Crea- 
tor has seen fit to employ; but we have 
carefully avoided any such extensive epi- 
thet. Our aim is merely to show, in a 
simple and intelligible way, and as far as 
may be fairly expected in a rough and gen- 
eral outline, what has been ascertained as 
to the elements of the creation at large — 


a wonderful subject, and deserving of far 
better handling. 

But, first of all, we have to define the 
term ‘ element,’ and to describe the extent 


of its application. By an ‘ element,’ it is 
scarcely necessary to say, is meant a sim- 
ple substance, which, so far as our means 
of investigation extend, is incapable of de- 
composition, or reduction to any more 
primitive form. And we may presume 
upon our readers’ knowledge of the fact — 
though some experience in teaching leads 
us to be careful even as to this presump- 
tion— that the ‘ four elements,’ universally 
recognised as such but two or three gen- 
erations ago, have entirely disappeared 
from the list. Not one of them is now 
considered a simple body. Air is known 
to be a mixture of two transparent gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen. Water is a com- 
pound of oxygen and hydrogen, another 
gas. Even in fire, the light and heat may 
be separated, and it is now generally ad- 
mitted that each may be reducible to a 
subtle form of motion. And earth is but 
the common name of — we had almost said 
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a hundred substances —each a compound 
in itself. From the chemists, who are the 
only authorities upon this subject, we learn 
that there are about 62 elements at present 
known, of which 49 are metals, 8 sub- 
stances with an individual character of 
their own, which does not admit of their 
being ranked with the preceding, and 5 
gases. Such appear to be the materials of 
which our globe is composed. We cannot 
affirm it to be matter of demonstration that 
none of these may be some day found re- 
ducible to a more simple form. We can- 
not pronounce with mathematical confi- 
dence that no unexpected and startling dis- 
covery may yet effect at least a partial 
change in some of these positions. But 
we may safely affirm, from the accordance 
of rigid theory with accurate and extensive 
observation, that the probability of any 
general revolution in chemical knowledge 
is almost infinitesimally small; and though 
we cannot as yet claim the reduction of 
every stronghold, we may believe that the 
ground which has been won during the 
present century is effectually secured from 
becoming again the possession of ignorance 
and uncertainty. 

We may say, therefore, without presump- 
tion, that we know pretty well of what our 
globe is made. Then comes the interesting 
inquiry, Is the rest of the universe com- 
posed of similar, or of entirely unknown 
materials? Sun, moon, and stars, what 
are they in their actual nature and ultimate 
composition ? We see their light ; in indi- 
vidual cases we can detect something of 
the arrangement of their surfaces; but 
what is their chemical character? Of what 
are they made? Are the elements that we 
here know the sole substratum everywhere 
employed by the Great Creator as the 
foundation of His glorious work? Or has 
He seen fit to employ, in other places of 
His dominion, materials, to us wholly, or 
it may be only in part, unknown ? 

It is a daring question; and but a few 
years back would have been almost a hope- 
less one. How could it be possible to re- 
ply to it? We have no means of bridging 
over that wide gulf that separates us from 
every other body of our system. One 
strange and singular exception must in- 
deed be mentioned. Jom time to time a 
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messenger reaches us from the outward 
space, much more frequently indeed than 
might be supposed; it has been calculated 
that on some part or other of our planet an 
aérolite descends daily. Wonderful things 
these strangers are, flying as it would seem 
by millions through every portion of our 
orbit at random — but that the Creator 
does nothing at random — and very singu- 
lar is usually their appearance, and very 
unlike that of the ordinary materials around 
us. But whatever may be their aspect, they 
bring us much less intelligence than might 
have been supposed. Not being of the 
earth, we might reasonably as well as 
eagerly inquire what news they convey; 
but strange to say, there has not as yet 
been discovered a single element not al- 
ready existing here, nor, indeed, so much 
in number as a third of those already 
known. Wherever they may come from, 
or whatever may be their destination, they 
lead us but to the negative conclusion, that 
there is no evidence, so far, of any other 
constitution in the distant regions of this 
great universe, than that which we already 
know. And, so far, our question is left in 
its original hopelessness. In fact, if we 
have oftentimes much trouble in ascertain- 
ing the chemical composition of substances 
with which we are hourly familiar, which 
we can not only see, but handle, and 
weigh, and taste, and smell, and expose 
to all kinds of chemical reaction, what pos- 
sible prospect can there be that we should 
ascertain the real nature of those to which 
we never draw nearer, in the most favour- 
able case, than almost 4 quarter of a million 
of miles, while in other instances we are 
separated from them by hundreds or thou- 
sands of millions, and distances passing 
calculation, and outrunning imagination it- 
self? We see that the bodies are there — 
and that is all we know. It is only by 
their light that we become aware of their 
existence. 

And yet it is that very light that has of 
late been made the means of informing us 
of much more than that they are merely 
where we see them. A most unexpected 
advance — an advance that but a few years 
ago might have been ranked with impossi- 
bilities — has actually been made. That 
light — the sole indication of their exist- 
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ence — has been found capable of reveal- 
ing to us secrets as to their nature per- 
fectly unsuspected. We have now learned, 
so to speak, to dissect it, to separate it into 
its component parts, and to cause some at 
least of those parts to tell us the mystery 
of their origin. To explain, in as simple 
a mode as we can, how this marvellous dis- 
closure has been brought about, will be the 
object of the following remarks. 

That ordinary or white light may be de- 
composed by refraction into what are com- 
monly known as the ‘colours of the rain- 
bow,’ is a familiar fact. Every transparent 
substance, of greater density than that of 
air, and bounded by surfaces inclined to 
one another, gives evidence of this disper- 
sion, as the separation into colour is tech- 
nically called. We see it in the drops that 
fall from the clouds, or glitter upon the 
branches, or are dashed into fragments by 
the fury of the cataract. _We see it in the 
flashing hues of the diamond, and often to 
great advantage in the pendents of chande- 
liers: but it is most conveniently and per- 
fectly exhibited by what is called a prism; 
—a piece of glass having two surfaces 
greatly inclined to each other. Light, 
after passing through any of these dis- 
persive media, is no longer of simple and 
uniform whiteness; it is transformed into 
a series of the most vivid and delicate 
tints, melting into each other by an insen- 
sible gradation, from a dark heavy red, 
through brilliant orange, green, and blue, 
to a deep tender violet. We are not now 
concerned with the inquiry —though in its 
own place a most interesting one— how 
this diversity of hue is universally found 
where refraction, or bending of the rays of 
light takes place ; and whether colour is so 
connected with refraction that every pro- 
gressive degree of refraction produces its 
own tint—in which case each hue would 
be simple and independent, — or whether 
some, at least, of the colours may not be 
of composite character—as indeed every 
artist would from mere inspection at once 
conclude. Sir Isaac Newton’s division into 
seven colours, having no other basis than 
an inadequate analogy with the notes of 
music, has dropped out of use, with other 
hypotheses; and the question now seems 
to lie between a superimposition of three 
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bands of the colours recognised as prima- 
ries in painting, red, yellow, and blue, 
equal in extent but very unequal in in- 
tensity in different parts of their length; 
—and a continuous series of literally 
innumerable hues, each equally elemen- 
tary and self-subsistent, and each pass- 
ing, without the least overlapping, into its 
neighbours on either side by the most deli- 
cate and imperceptible modification. The 
former, the idea of Brewster, is now so 
generally considered as supplanted by the 
latter, that an attempt to get the cause re- 
heard may be thought to savour of ignor- 
ance or obstinacy; yet there are those 
willing to take it in hand, and to risk the 
charge of temerity in the cause of truth. 
Experiments of a novel and very interest- 
ing character have been made, and are now 
in progress, which it would be premature 
to describe at present, but which, as far as 
they have gone, have given results not, as 
it seems, capable of explanation on the 
more modern hypothesis, but decidedly 
corroborating the theory of Brewster. 
But we will let these pass. Should their 


ultimate results prove accordant with their 


existing premise, the public will be invited 
to judge of their value. 

Meanwhile the subject before us is indepen- 
dent of such researches, and unconnected 
with any theory of colour. The spectrum, 
as the band of varied hues is called, when 
obtained direct from the sun by refraction 
— whether naturally, as through the bow set 
in the cloud, or the rain-drops pendent on 
the leaves, or artificially, as through a prism 
of glass or other suitable material — exhib- 
its tous nothing more than what we have 
described, a succession of brilliant tints 
passing gradually from red of various qual- 
ities through yellow and green to blue deep- 
ening into violet. But a little considera- 
tion will show us that these colours, how- 
ever uncompounded in their own nature, 
cannot, under these circumstances, be re- 
garded as absolutely simple and pure. 
They would be so if the sun were a point ; 
but the breadth of its surface, or in as- 
tronomical language, disc, prevents the 
complete analysis of its light: for every 
portion of this disc, from the one side to 
the other, in whatever direction the refrac- 
tion may have been effected, has been con- 
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tributing its own share of light to every 
portion of the spectrum, so that the latter, 
instead of being a simple decomposition of 
one pencil of light issuing from one point, 
is an overlapping, to a certain small but 
not inconsiderable degree, of innumerable 
spectra from an infinite number of luminous 
points, producing a confusion, the limit of 
which is of course the apparent breadth of 
the source of light. Within that confusion, 
that crowding together and intermixture of 
neighbouring tints, some mystery may lie 
concealed; we shall at any rate naturally 
seek to disentangle it — and fortunately the 
means are ready to our hand. We can 
thin out the crowd to a simple rank, by re- 
ducing the visible breadth of the sun to a 
single point. Or, better still, since the 
tints are mingled and confused only in one 
direction, that of the refraction, we may, 
by meahs of a slit which can be adjusted to 
any amount of opening, narrow the sun’s 
disc to a mere transverse line of light, 
which, preserving the full breadth of the 
spectrum in its own direction, and giving 
us as it were a ribbon dyed in transverse 
bands instead of the single parti-coloured 
thread which would issue from one point of 
light, makes the phenomenon conspicuous 
enough for study, while the confusion aris- 
ing from overlapping is removed. And 
now we shall be able to see whether any- 
thing has been lying hid in the crowd; and 
well shall we find our trouble rewarded. 
Thus formed from a single narrow trans- 
verse streak of light, the spectrum is no 
longer a continuous band. Its colours re- 
main as they were, but it is full of inter- 
ruptions. It is crossed in innumerable 
places—the best instruments show up- 
wards of 2,000—by dark lines, some 
much broader and more conspicuous than 
others, but all of hair-like minuteness, and 
in most irregular arrangement and fortui- 
tous grouping. What is the meaning of 
this strange spectacle ? this marvellous and 
closely compacted array of intervals of 
darkness, for the most part so extremely 
thin, yet so perfectly sharp and black, in 
that bright beam that seemed just now to 
be nothing but vivid though variegated 
light? What can there be in the sun to 
give rise to such interruptions in its pure 
and glorious emanation? Those lines are 
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evidently characters in an unknown lan- 
guage, which he who reads will have ac- 
complished a more wonderful task than the 
deciphering of the recovered inscriptions 
of Nineveh of old. Yet, to a certain ex- 
tent, they have been read, and they have 
told strange things. How has this been 
done? 

To explain this, we must bear in mind 
that the sun is not the only fountain of 
light. All terrestrial substances, even the 
gases themselves, when adequately heated, 
glow out with an intensity pacer to 
their temperature, and well depicted in a 
passage of that noble poem ‘ The Forging 
of the Anchor,’ where hyperbole, as in so 
many other cases, conveys a more faithful, 
because a more living impression, than any 
coldly accurate enunciation of bare fact : 





It rises,"roars, rends all outright—O Vulcan, 
what a glow! 

*Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright, the 
high sun shines not so! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery 
fearful show. 


The terrestrial incandescence, thus viv- 
idly described, becomes a source of light 
independent of the sun, and capable of be- 
ing examined as to its constitution with 
equal facility. The spectroscope, an in- 
strument invented by the celebrated Ger- 
man optician Frauenhofer, and destined 
hereafter to take rank only after the tele- 
scope and the microscope as a revealer of 
mysteries, is the medium of investigation 
in either case. Its structure is sufliciently 
simple, comprising, as its essential parts — 
for the details are subject to much varia- 
tion—a slit of adjustable narrowness be- 
tween two metallic plates, to eliminate the 
overlapping of the spectra; a prism, or 
rather, in order to obtain a wider disper- 
sion, a combination of prisms, to decom- 
pose the admitted but straightened ray ; 
and a small telescope, the intention of which 
is to magnify the spectrum thus formed, 
and rendered sufficiently pure to exhibit its 
interior arrangement, so as to unfold more 
effectually its complexity. The investiga- 
tion conducted by means of this beautiful 
apparatus is known as spectrum analysis, 
and it is equally applicable to every kind 
and degree of light, provided it retains suf- 
ficient intensity, after this unsparing reduc- 
tion and expansion, to form a distinct im- 
pression upon the eye. 

Our next process, therefore, is to submit 
to examination the light given out by the 
terrestrial elements. These the chemist 
knows how to raise to incandescence in the 
hard-piled forge or crucible, the insidious 
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flame of the oxy-hydrogen lamp, or more 
fierce than either, the mysterious and aw- 
ful current of electric power. A vivid spec- 
trum at once streams from the prism; and 
we are instantly struck with the difference 
in every way from the solar result. Any 
solid element thus ignited affords a band of 
the same, or nearly the same brilliant col- 
ours but without the crossing of a single 
dark line. Urge it until it flows down in 
fusion, still the unbroken spectrum remains. 
But force on the heat till the material rises 
into a glowing vapour, and the scene is 
changed at once. At once the continuous 
spectrum, the uninterrupted stream of col- 
our, common to every ignited solid or fluid 
element, is converted into a succession of 
transverse lines, brilliantly and variously 
tinted according to their place in the spec- 
trum, annie narrow fragments as it 
were of the continuous spectrum, and sep- 
arated by intervals, more or less wide, of 
darkness — gaps where that spectrum has 
totally disappeared. This is strange, and 
in its first impression strangely irregular : 
but further examination shows us a yet 
stranger regularity. There is no rule as to 
the thickness or position or grouping of the 
bright lines: but we shall find that every 
chemical element, whatever its nature, has, 
when in a state of vapour, a system of lines 
of its own, and so peculiarly appropriate to 
itself, that the appearance or non-appear- 
ance of those lines is an infallible criterion 
of the presence or absence of that element. 
It is true, this evidence is not in all cases 
of ready attainment. Some materials stand 
a great amount of violence, so to speak, in 
refractory silence; but all have been found 
to yield to the irresistible energy and sub- 
tlety of electricity, that ‘ fervent heat,’ per- 
haps, as far as natural causes are concerned, 
in which the elements shall hereafter melt 
and pass away. 

But our investigation, however interest- 
ing, does not thus far bring us to any con- 
clusion. We have been advancing appar- 
ently in parallel, in place of converging di- 
rections. ‘The spectrum of the sun is dis- 
continuous, with hair-breadth tracks of dark- 
ness. The spectra of the terrestrial ele- 
ments are also discontinuous, but with hair- 
breadth lines of light. ‘The one seems of a 
class which is the reverse of the other. 
But this apparent contrariety will lead to 
further thought and further investigation. 
There may be more connection here than 
meets the eye. Their relative position 
might be collated. No one element has 
bright lines at all comparable in number to 
the dark bands of solar light: still, if any 
single elementary line-system were found 
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to agree in position throughout with a cor- 
responding number of solar interstices, 
would it not be a marvellous. coincidence ? 
The interruptions are so extremely minute 
for the most part, and so perfectly invaria- 
blei n relative situation, that if it were pos- 
sible to match, and fill up precisely, any 
one set out of them, would it not be a most 
suspicious and suggestive fact? But this is 
just what the ingenuity of man has been 

rmitted todo. The skill of the optician 

as brought the bands of the terrestrial el- 
ements successively into direct comparison 
with the solar lines, placing them side by 
side in the same field of view. In very 
many cases no correspondence can be found. 
The sets of objects are similar in character, 
but so dissimilar in position and grouping 
that there can be no mutual relation. 
But in other instances we are startled by 
the accord. In number, in position, in 
thickness, the correspondence is absolutely 
perfect; every line of the terrestrial ele- 
ment has its fellow, somewhere or other, in 
the long and multitudinous series of the so- 
lar bands. Strange coincidences, without 
real connection, there certainly have been, 
and are, in the system of things. For ex- 
ample, it once happened to the writer to 
bring out, at the close of an arithmetical 
operation, the succession of figures 12345.6, 
the chances against which must have been 
extremely great. But there is something 
more here. A possibility of course there 
must be in the abstract, that such a corre- 
spondence might be the effect of chance: 
that is, since the lines must be of some defi- 
nite number and dimensions, and must oc- 
cupy some definite position, there cannot be 
any natural impossibility that the number 
and dimensions and position in each case 
should correspond. But the resources of 
mathematics enable us to compute the 
probabilities of such matters, and it is stated 
that, with regard to one set of lines only, 
consisting of about 60 individuals, the 
chances in favour of that coincidence im- 
plying identity are as 1,000,000,006,000,- 
000,000 to 1. And this, we must remem- 
ber, though possibly the strongest, is yet 
but one out of a considerable number of 
similar instances, each increasing the chance 
against error in so high a ratio, that though 
not a mathematical, it becomes a moral im- 
possibility ; and we are forced to admit a 
connection of the most intimate nature be- 
tween those sets of luminous terrestrial and 
the corresponding non-luminous solar lines. 

It is obvious, however, that a very im- 
portant link is wanting. How are the light 
and darkness to be reconciled? What has 
wrought the apparent reversal of the state 





of these bands? If this cannot be ex- 
plained, the whole remains in a state of 
unpenetrated obscurity. Nothing but such 
a reversal by actual experiment could estab- 
ablish their identity ; and what could seem 
less likely than such an experiment, to be 
devised, or to be successful? Yet it has 
been done. Even this has not been denied 
to the patient enterprise of man. A single 
instance of such a change would haye been 
sufficient to establish the principle — but 
it has been effected over and over again. 
And though we have not as yet accom- 
plished a general reversion of these lines — 
and no wonder, the conditions of the ex- 
periment being peculiarly embarrassing — 
yet we have lifted the veil in so many pla- 
ces, and with so varied elements, that no 
reasonable doubt as to what lies behind it 
can remain: the difficulty experienced in 
applying our scanty means of operation 
would not be felt for a moment in the glo- 
rious laboratory in the centre of our system. 
The principle then is this: that when an 
element in the state of vapour has been so 
heated as to give out its characteristic bright 
bands, if the light of these bands subse- 
quently traverses another stratum of the 
same vapour, of a lower and non-luminous 
temperature, these bands will be reversed, 
absorbed we might say, in their transit, 
and will appear no longer bright but dark, 
if there is any luminous background capa- 
ble of exhibiting them by contrast. How 
then will this apply to the case before us? 
We shall be at no loss for the explanation, 
if we only suppose, first of all, that the real 
body, or more correctly, photosphere of the 
sun consists of materials of such a nature 
as to stand the amazing temperature concen- 
trated there, if not without fusion, yet with- 
out being reduced to vapour. Carbon, pos- 
sibly, might answer the description, but the 
means of identification are wholly absent. 
Such bodies would give us the continuous 
spectrum — the brilliant background of va- 
ried colours. These, in fact, are the real 
source of the solar light, and these perhaps 
may constitute the great bulk of that huge 
luminous mass; but of their nature we are, 
and must remain, in ignorance, since, as far 
as our present means of investigation ex- 
tend, it could only be manifested to us by 
those elementary lines, which are not other- 
wise called out except by commencing vol- 
atilisation. Among these unknown solid or 
fluid materials, however, are interspersed, 
we must suppose, a number of elements 
of a less refractory character — substances 
which resolve themselves into vapour in the 
focus of that unearthly glow, and float at a 
limited height above it. These would ob- 
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viously exhibit in the spectroscope lines of 
light; and, we have reason to believe, of 
sufficient brilliancy to project themselves 
unextinguished, if not undimmed, in front 
of the general spectrum. But those lines 
we are not in a position to see. Masses 
of elastic vapour, éxtending themselves fur- 
ther and further from the ignited surface, 
must necessarily lose in proportion some of 
the temperature somallien beneath them, 
and when sufliciently cooled by expansion 
and remoteness, would effect the reversal of 
which we have spoken, and convert every 
luminous band into a corresponding line of 
blackness. We require no more. All is 
as naturally explained as we can reasonably 
expect, both the spectrum of colour and its 
interruptions, in full harmony alike with 
theory and with the results of terrestrial 
experiment ; and there is no presumption 
in saying that we now know some part of 
the materials of the sun. 

But merely a part of them. Not only 
are we ignorant, as we have said, of the 
nature of anything that does not speak to 
us, as withholding its elementary lines, but 
we are equally at a loss if the lines should 
be there without their key. Then we are 
listening to a strange language, and no in- 
terpreter at hand. We do not even know 
the number of the individuals thus intimat- 
ing their existence in that fount of light. 
For as some of the known elements have 
very few, but others a profusion of lines, so 
it is impossible for us to conjecture of what 
number of unknown elements that uncounted 
multitude of solar bands are telling. Some 
of the bands undoubtedly arise nearer home. 
They are due to atmospheric absorption, 
increasing with its amount, and disappear- 
ing, probably, wholly beyond its influence. 
These we may eliminate by careful observa- 
tion. But what of the rest? Our teachers 
are silent; nor is there in the present state 
of science much to warrant a hope of dis- 
covery. If, when we have gone through 
the whole circle of terrestial elements, and 
ascertained, as Herbert says, 


What, willing, nature speaks, what forced by 
fi 


re, 


and found no key among all this to deci- 
pher the grand but forbidding characters 
of the rest of the solar inscription, for the 
present at least our discoveries there are 
atan end. Thirteen or fourteen elements, 
metallic and gaseous, rewarded the investi- 
gations of Kirchhoff, the great leader in 
this new branch of research. It is a noble 


thing to have read so much — to have spelt 
out so many names in that glorious hand- 
writing of the Almighty: more wonderful 





to have done so much than not to have ac- 
complished more. But Kepler’s words will 
ever be found true, ‘ Adhuc plus ultra est,’ 
both to reward and to baffle the investiga- 
tor. Our advance seems to have been 
checked here; in this direction the assault 
has terminated in only a partial though 
glorious success. Kirchhoff and his follow- 
ers have won their laurels bravely; but 
the rest of the citadel is impregnable, or 
defies at any rate all hitherto devised modes 
of attack. But there was no reason why 
the campaign should thus terminate, and it 
has been pushed on in other quarters and 
by other hands, especially by our truly em- 
inent countryman, Huggins, with most 
gratifying results. It has long been known 
that, on earth, the interruptions in the so- 
lar light are unchanged by reflection, even 
from an irregular surface: if then the spec- 
tra of the planets are not faithful reproduc- 
tions of that of the sun, the difference must 
be due to a diversity of elementary consti- 
tution — and probably in the quality of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The moon, thus 
interrogated, ‘takes up the wondrous tale’ 
in accurate repetition, according with the ab- 
sence, or rather the extreme tenuity of at- 
mospheric covering. Venus, too, shows 
no deviation. But it is otherwise in Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; the light of each of 
which indicates a something, which would 
probably not be visible in the terrestrial 
spectrum viewed from a corresponding dis- 
tance, and which leads to the impression 
that their atmospheres, though in general 
character similar to our own, contain ele- 
ments not identical with those that sur- 
round our globe. Who knows but that in 
these peculiarities may lie their special 
adaptation for the presence of ‘vegetable, 
animal, and even rational existence? 
There is nothing extravagant in this: it 
has been already shown by Professor Tyn- 
dall how much the temperature of the sur- 
face of our globe depends upon the aque- 
ous vapour suspended invisibly in our at- 
mosphere, and that a different arrangement 
of this —or still more, it might be added, 
a fortiori the introduction of some un- 
known but more powerful agent, — 
equalise the temperature of those far dis- 
tant and comparatively feebly enlightened 
globes, with that which we enjoy, and ren- 
der them equally suitable, though of course 
under very dissimilar conditions, for the 
abodes of all the diversity of life. 

Again, as to comets. Many and dis- 
cordant have been the hypotheses advanced 
as to the nature of bodies, obviously so 
widely and in so many respects dissimilar 
to the other components of our system. 
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Even the apparently simple questions, 
whether they shine by native or reflected 
light ; whether they contain any solid ‘ nu- 
cleus ’ or central mass, or are mere aggre- 
gations of vapour, have been answered in 
opposite ways by observers who could com- 
mand the highest exercise of optic power. 
Something there seemed about them that 
denied itself to the curiosity of man. 
Their very aspect was as much calculated 
to perplex the intelligent as to alarm the 
uneducated and superstitious. The co-or- 
dination of obedience to the law of gravity 
as a mass, with contempt of it in the detail 
of the arrangement — the conjunction of a 
head so distinctly subjected to the sun’s at- 
traction, that its course can be computed, 
even to its return in future generations, 
and a tail streaming away into the immen- 
sity of space, as though instinct with an 
abhorrence of what all other Nature loves 
—who was to disclose this enigma? Nor 
is it more than very imperfectly unveiled 
even now. ‘The application of the spectro- 
scope, unfortunately, is too recent for the 
analysis of any great or broadly expanded 
comet. The silver plume of the lovely 
* Donati,’ the fiery envelopes of the por- 
tent of 1861, when our earth barely missed, 
or, more probable, was entangled in the 
out-spreading of its ‘horrid hair’ — these 
swept through our system in all their silent 
grandeur, and passed away for ever from 
our sight in unapproachable mystery. For 
the first time, at least since historical re- 
cord, they looked upon us in their marvel- 
lous transit, as it were with defiance, and 
left us, individually at least, for the last 
time in hopeless ignorance of their elemen- 
tary nature. We were then unarmed: and 
since those days we have been looking and 
longing for such anotier visitation in vain. 
Such an event, however, cannot, from all 
past experience, be very far distant; some 
other wanderer of equally imposing dimen- 
sions must be even now drawing hourly 
nearer to the verge of our telescopic range ; 
and then in all probability some strange 
revelation may be expected. We are not 
unprepared for it. The spectroscope has 
been increasing in efficiency, and every de- 
velopment of light, if sufficiently vivid, re- 
sponds to its call in some way, excepting 
only the continuous spectrum, of which there 
is no likelihood in this case. For the in- 
— has already been commenced, and 
the results are even now alike decided and 
marvellous. Though the four small comets 
which have come within reach ‘since the 
commencement of this mode of analysis 
have been too feeble to show any very con- 
spicuous spectrum, they have already an- 





swered the principal inquiries of old days, 
and resolved some of our difficulties in an 
unequivocal way. They have told us that 
the central condensation, or ‘nucleus,’ 
shines by no reflected light, but by native 
incandescence; they have told us, too, 
they are neither solid nor fluid, but spheres 
of luminous gas; and they have gone yet 
further, in allowing us to perceive — what 
indeed might have been anticipated from 
their variety of colour— that these gases 
are not always the same. Two of them are 
unknown; a third seems to be that most 
negative and undemonstrative of all ele- 
ments, nitrogen; the most recent appears 
to be carbon in a volatilised condition. 
All strange—most passing strange! 
Here, the progressive examination of every 
successive visitant may open to us a future 
of the liveliest interest, so far as we may 
be allowed to pursue it. But there is little 
poo of our grasping more than a very 
imited portion of the unknown. We can 
little expect that it will ever be granted to 
tous to search out the origin of that in- 
candescence, the secret of the original pro- 
duction and the continued sustentation of 
that fiery glow, in spaces which we have 
been taught to consider as deadly cold. 
Nor can the imagination of man stretch out 
to reach the storehouse whence are drawn 
such unexpected and in part unintelligible 
materials, to be subsequently scattered, by 
the dispersion of the train, throughout the 
planetary system. Nor could we anticipate 
the “<a to our own globe of the possible 
introduction, thus effected, of some hitherto 
alien element, even in minutest quantity, 
into our atmosphere. We are passing be- 
yond our depth in these fascinating specula- 
tions, and must turn to other regions, 
where fresh wonders are awaiting us. 

A great part of the magnificence of spec- 
trum analysis consists in the extent of its 
application. Not bounded by the system 
to which we belong, it carries out its gaze 
to the utmost limit where light is mani- 
fested in sufficient quantity to be compre- 
hended in its grasp. And therefore it 
would only be a natural consequence of our 
achievement in solar discovery that those 
remoter strongholds of mystery should be 
assailed in turn. Too much, of course, 
ought not to be expected in the result of a 
proceeding of such extreme delicacy, and 
requiring such intense exertion of vision. 
We have to deal with no glowing disc, no 
golden shield displaying at once its blaz- 
onry, but with points, which the highest 
effort of the most powerful telescope can 
invest with no true dimensions; whose ap- 
parent magnitude is but an illusion— 
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where light is all. But that light, because 
it is light, shall be made to tell us of its 
origin; and if it speak but in a whisper, 
that whisper shall bear an interpretation. 
And what is that interpretation? It 
will not lead us to ‘doubt that the stars 
are fire,’ flaming with intrinsic, not visible 
by reflected light: for their mere aspect, 
combined with their extreme apparent mi- 
nuteness, has already excluded that doubt. 
It will not announce to us as a discovery, 
that they’are suns; for such would be the 
natural inference of any one who con- 
sidered that, at a sufficient distance from 
the eye, our sun must necessarily be 
dwarfed into a star. But it will teli us this 
fact, utterly undemonstrable in any other 
way, that those suns are so far identical in 
chemical constitution with our own, that 
they have the spectrum of solid or fluid in- 
candescence, interrupted by the bars of 
developed and reabsorbed light given out 
by volatilised elementary matter — that 
they are so far similar as to contain many 
of the same elementary lines —that they 
are so far dissimilar as to exhibit bands 
ens neither with solar nor ter- 
restrial elements, and indicating materials 
utterly unknown and inconceivable. That 
interpretation tells us, too, how in certain 
stars the incandescent gases seem to give 
out their brilliant lines unreserved by 
traversing a cooler external shell: and 
how, in one case at least, a temporary 
blazing-out of light depended upon an 
actual ignition of a vast volume of hydro- 
gen it was for the time ‘a star on fire.’ 
‘or is this all. There are, irregularly 
dispersed throughout the heavens, al 
patches of a misty aspect, a great propor- 
tion of which are proved by the use of 
powerful telescopes to consist of densel 
compacted aggregations of extremely mi- 
nute stars; while others, by their obstinate 
resistance to this mode of analysis, and the 
‘milky,’ or to use an artist’s term, 
‘sponged out’ character of their light in- 
dicate some other constitution. Little had 
that constitution been suspected before the 
spectroscope of Huggins applied the deci- 
sive test. Long ago, indeed, the bold 
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speculations of Sir W. Herschel and La 

lace had ascribed to them the combina- 
tion of mist and fire, and viewed in them 
the embryo state of future suns and their 
dependent planetary systems: a hypothesis 
as captivating to the imagination of some, 
as unsatisfactory to the mental habits of 
others. But, whether acceptable or dis- 
pleasing, this is not so. At a subsequent 
epoch, indeed, that ‘nebular theory’ had 
been viewed with less favour, in conse- 
quence of the overstraining of a plausible 
analogy. So many of these cloudy masses, 
once deeméd ‘ irresolvable,’ had given way 
before the recent increase of optical power, 
that it was not unreasonably inferred that 
instrumental deficiency alone prevented a 
similar analysis in every case. Yet ap- 

arances were occasionally against that 
inference, and this time appearances were 
right. The gt egg has taken up the 
investigation where the telescope could 
carry it on no longer, and pronounces the 
nature of many of those bodies to be truly 
that of a fiery mist, composed, however, 
not, as had been fancied, of all the uncon- 
densed materials of a future sun and 
planets, but of a very few gaseous ele- 
ments, whose insulation in space, and in- 
candescent condition, can never cease to be 
a source of amazement. 

We might say more: but it is not our 
intention to enter into further detail, or to 
do more than allude to the progress which 
2 eg ad (if such a word may be 
allowed) is making, and may be expected 


to make, in the master-hands to which it is 


now confided. Its utmost limit may, in- 
deed, not be very distant; but it has not 
been reached as yet. We do not think, 
however, that its future progress will mod- 
ify the conclusion to which we have already 
been brought by the researches which we 
have endeavoured briefly to narrate. The 
fact, we believe, is now satisfactorily es- 
tablished, that the chemical elements of our 
earth are only a portion, and possibly a 
small portion, of the entire mass of mate- 
rials with which it has pleased the Great 
Creator to construct the magnifience of the 
Universe. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE I 


NO. IX.— THE PHILOSOPHER. 


THERE are few things in history more 
curious than the position which philosophy 
has occupied in the world since ever men 
began to think upon their thoughts. By 
general consent the title of a great philoso- 
E has been allowed to represent the 

ighest eminence to which the human mind 
can attain. Something more stable and 
not less divine than poetry, more lofty and 
comprehensive than mere science, more 
searching than theology, more profound 
than ethics — embracing and transcending 
common reason, common observation, all 
the best gifts of ordinary mortals — this 
noblest of pursuits has everywhere taken 
the foremost rank in the opinion of the 
world. It reveals itself out of the depths of 
antiquity the oldest of all studies. Before 
physical science had come into being, or 
when it existed but as a series of distorted 
guesses at the wonders of external nature, 
philosophy was. Though it has changed 
with every changing generation, developed, 
waned, undergone countless revolutions, 
there has been no break in the thread of its 
continuous labour. How charming is di- 
vine philosophy! There is no intellectual 
occupation to which the common mind yields 
such unvarying reverence. Poetry is to 
some but a light art, a minstrel’s song, half 
amusement, half waste of time. Of science, 
even at the present day, and much more in 
former ages, men have asked, Cui bono? 
but it is a kind of instinct in humanity (as 
appears) to respect philosophy. There is 
no educated man of the present or of many 
preceding generations, who would not take 
shame to himself if obliged to confess that 
he knew nothing of, or had no sympathy 
with, this science of the soul. We may 
scoff at the unpractical tendency of abstract 
thought, at its exaggerations, its unreali- 
ties, its want of a true hold upon the steady 
soil; but yet there is not one of us who is 
not more er less impressed by the often 
misapplied title of ‘‘ the greatest thinker of 
his age.” We may — nothing more proba- 
bly — dislike the bearer of that title, disap- 
— of him, feel that by very excess of 
ogic he makes himself futile; yet we can- 
not contest the supremacy it confers. And 
thus, looking back along the line of ages, 
there appears to us a line of great figures— 
figures almost more notable in their calm 
than those of the greatest practical agents 
the world has seen. Bacon, for example, 
in the 1ich Elizabethan age. The greatest 


of English poets is on the same scene, and 
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with him a sovereign of personal note and 
mark, at statesmen, and some of the 
most picturesque and noble gentlemen — 
Sidney, Raleigh, Essex — that ever adarned 
England. Yet, even in presence of Shake- 
speare, it is difficult to say that Bacon is 
not the most illustrious —for his deeds? 
alas! no —his deeds damn the man — but 
because of his transcendent eminence as a 
philosopher. It is thought, and thought 
only, that gives him his supremacy. It is 
needless to pursue through history the 
names of those who have won on the same 
ground a long-enduring fame. Yet the 
science which has conferred this fame has 
become in modern times the most unsatis- 
factory, the least beneficial, the most un- 
practical of all knowledges. Amid the busy 
world, in which every man has his work to 
do and his burden to bear, to walk over real 
thorns that tear his flesh, and burning 
ploughshares that penetrate to the bone, 
the greatest thinkers have but lived to prove 
that nought is everything and everything is 
nought. Their researches have only led 
them to the conclusion that nothing can be 
found out. It is the labour of Sisyphus, 
never ending, still beginning, which has 
cast over -them the mist of splendour 
through which posterity beholds them. In- 
stead of expanding our horizon and bring- 
ing new truths to our knowledge, the only 
practical issue of their labours has been to 
reduce the number of our beliefs and make 
us uncertain of all things. Each new think- 
er who has risen in the world of modern 
wang 16 has taken something from us. 

ven the concession grudgingly made by 
one has been annulled by his successor. 
Let one man afford us the cheering certain- 
ty that our consciousness is a reality, and 
that we can know and be sure that we live; 
another comes after him to declare, no: 
that Something lives of which we are a part; 
Something which we cannot understand, 
yet may believe; and that this Something is 
the sole reality in the universe. If one 
grants us the power of perceiving the image 
of things so truly as‘to be able to trust in 
our conception of them, another contradicts 
him with the assertion that the images alone 
exist, while of the things we can have no 
assurance; and a third follows with the still 
more disheartening warning, that we must 
not trust even those images, our minds 
being like a distorted mirror, full of false 
reflections. A discouraging, humiliating, 
unadvancing science, making progress, per- 
haps, in method and form, but, so far as 
result goes, arriving only at the conclusion 
that it is itself a delusion and impossibility. 
All other knowledges have contributed 
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something to the common stock of human 
profit: philosophy alone has given us noth- 
ing. She has bidden us believe that we 
live ‘as shadows in an unreal world — that 
nature and all her glories are but the phan- 
tasmagoria of a dream — that the skies and 
the winds are but so many notions of our 
own uneasy, restless brain. While we, the 
ignorant, have been roaming, not uncheeri- 
ly, about a world full of sunshine and of 
moonlight, she has groped on from one 
darkness to another, losing a faculty, a 
faith, a scrap of feeble certainty, at every 
step. Such is the story as traced even by 
her own votaries. Yet it is this constantly- 
failing, constantly-dissatisfied science which 
has given their chief title to immortality to 
some of the names most known and famous 
in the ordinary world. 

Let it be understood; to begin with, that 
the present writer has no pretensions to touch 
the history of philosophy as a philosopher 
should. It is with the eyes of the outside 
spectator, or, as the subject of this sketch 
expresses it, the vulgar, that we regard its 
strange, long-continued, unproductive toil. 
We do not attempt to take up its phraseol- 
ogy, or to explain its changes, so far as 
they come under our notice, from within, 
but from without. Without oversteppin 
that barrier which separates the externa 
sphere, in which everything is real to our 
rational faculties, from the interior, in which 
all is image and idea — some notion, we 
think, may be given of what was going on 
at a certain period in the inner circle, and 
how its movements affected, and were 
affected by, the outer shell of practical exis- 
tence. The eighteenth century was full of 
philosophers and philosophisings, and yet it 
cannot in any way be described as a philo- 
sophical age. It is an age of rude contact, 
wild prejudices, petty motives, everything 
that is most foreign to the principles of pure 
thought. If there had been any practical 
tendency in the science to elevate men’s 
minds, and bring them to a better atmos- 
phere, a more fit opportunity for the exer- 
cise of its influence could not have been. 
But this is an agency which no philosopher 
claims. In utter disinterestedness, without 
hope of gain or reward, the thinker goes on 
in lis sphere within a sphere. The world 
and its doings are nothing to him — men 
and their ways are bencath his notice. 
While the world beats the air in its fierce 
fever, while it fights and struggles with all 
the perversities of life, he stands, in the dim 
Camera Obscura of his own consciousness, 
gazing at the reflections of things turned 
topsy-turvy by the laws of nature. Is ita 
real world that is outside? No. It is but 
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some phantasm, ey quite unlike the 
moving current of images that come and go. 
There are no things in his universe — there 
are but thoughts; or if anything exists be- 
sides thought, it is that Something — be it 
God, be it devil, be it matter or substance, 
or howsoever the word may change—a 
vast uarkness, which no man can fathom or 
define. The great sea raging outside has 
little influence on the calm flux and reflux 
of his tidal river: now it ebbs to some bare 
unity, called, it may be, Idealism, it may be 
Sensationalism ; now it rises in a tide infini- 
tesimally greater, to acknowledge a duality 

of mental power. In endless succession 
come those fallings and flowings. The 
spiritual conception rises with Descartes, 

rises with Spinoza, ebbs with Hobbes, be- 
gins to mount with Locke, swells. to a 
spring-tide in Berkeley, falls back to the 
lowest water-mark in Hume and the phil- 
osophers of the Revolution. Yet how 
small a space is represented in this coming 
and going! From Descartes, who was sure 
of himself, to Hume, who was sure of noth- 
ing, the distance is scarce so much as might 
be represented by the line of glistening 
ebbles or muddy bank between high and 
ow water-mark. And so far as the big uni- 
verse was concerned, these great thinkers 
might have been but so many children 
weaving their endless bootless games upon 
the margin of the stream. Man knew as 
much and as little of himself at the end as 
at the beginning. He knew as little of the 
speechless forces round him; he was as 
ignorant of whence he came and whither he 
was going. It may be said that true phil- 
osophy proposes no end to itself, and is be- 
yond all vulgar longings after a result; but 
we reply, that our estimate of its extraordi- 
nary, brilliant, and bootless labour —a la- 
bour which has confessedly occupied some ° 
of the finest intellects in the world —is 
made from without, and not from within. 
No one questions the strange interest of 
these inquiries to all who get within the 
magic circle. But to what purpose is this 
waste ? asks the bewildered spectator; and 
neither from within nor from without is 
there any reply. 

The reigning philosophy of the time was 
that of Locke, when George Berkeley came 
into the world; one of those serious mod- 
erate compromises between two systems of 
which the English mind seems _peculiarl 
capable. Rejecting as untenable the phil- 
osophy which deduced everything from in- 
dividual consciousness, and yet not material 
enough to deny some power to the mind it- 
self in conjunction with the senses, Locke 
formed the conception of a double action 
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always going on in those dark recesses of the 
human intellect which have never yet given 
forth their secret to any inquirer. His de- 
cision was, that though sense supplied the 
mind with all its materials, yet there was in 
the mind a certain power of reflection and 
rumination over the material supplied which 
made every final conclusion a joint process 
effected by two powers acting together — 
experience bringing in the corn, but reflec- 
tion grinding it in the mill. According to 
this theory, no innate principle, no intuitive 
certainty, belonged to man. True, he 
might move about among the phantasms of 
earth with a certain vulgar external sense 
of their reality, but to know any one thing 
exactly as it is, was for ever denied to him 
by laws immutable. His own ideas of 
things were all his possession; they might 
not even. resemble the things themselves, 
and probably did not — but they were all to 
which he could attain. The ground on 
which he walked presented to him certain 
appearances of verdure, beauty, solidity, 
various and extended surface; but these 
were but impressions made on his senses, 
combined and accumulated by his intellect, 
and not, so far as he knew, atfording even 
a fair representation of the earth in its own 
individuality. And yet the earth possessed 
an individuality, and the something, the 
substance, whatever it was, really existed. 
With these impressions, Locke insisted, it 
was meet that man should be satisfied. 
Satisfied or not, he had reached the end of 
his tether. To go farther was impossible 
— to gain anything like absolute knowledge 
was impossible: the contentment thus en- 
joined might be to an eager spirit only the 
forlorn and pathetic resignation of a being 
blindly stumbling among the ghosts of 
things; but to Locke's calm and unexag- 
gerated intelligence it was the reasonable 
contentment of a creature born to no bet- 
ter enlightenment, able to derive pleasure 
and pain, though not knowledge and cer- 
tainty, from the shows of nature, and bound 
to make a virtue of necessity, and put up 
with its inevitable deprivations. Most men 
do so without finding any difficulty in the 
matter; and it was fit and right that they 
should do so, concluded the philosopher, 
with a calmness and moderation which were 
indeed the characteristic sentiments in his 
case of philosophical despair. He was re- 
signing his own science when he said it. 
‘**Locke gave up philosophy as hopeless,” 
says Mr. Lewes. To this point had the 
silent tide crept up when Berkeley came 
into the world. 

And here the spectator who knows the 
age will brighten with a thrill of warmer 
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interest. The philosopher who was about 
to awaken the discussions, the laughter, the 
ridicule of the eighteenth century, is no ab- 
stract being shut up in a fictitious world. 
In him life gives no contradiction to fame. 
There is nota spot in his existence for which 
his warmest admirer need fear the light of 
day. Bishop Berkeley was not only a phi- 
losopher, he was a man. His being was 
not starved upon the meagre fare of spec- 
ulation, but nourished by all the generous 
currents of existence. life full of active 
service to his kind, full of the warm im- 
oe of a spontaneous, frank, open-hearted 

rish nature —a sensibility so keen as to 
lead him even to Quixotisms and oddities 
of kindness — give such a warm background 
to his philosophy as no other great thinker 
within our recollection can equal. A man 
who is ready, at an age when men are sup- 
posed to consider their own comfort, to 
sacrifice himself in one of the least com- 
fortable of missions — a man moved in later 
years to pause in his philosophy in order to 
promulgate tar-water— grand specific for 
all the physical ills of humanity —one who 
feared neither poverty nor neglect nor de- 
rision for what seemed to him at the mo- 
ment the best he could do for his fellow- 
creatures — is such a man as is rarely met 
with in the sphere of philosophy. No men- 
tal system has called forth such contempt- 
uous criticism, rude laughter, and foolish 
condemnation — none has been denounced 
as so visionary and unreal; yet Berkeley 
is the one philosopher of modern times who 
brings the race within the warmest circle of 
human sympathies, and casts a certain in- 
terest and glow of light from his own na- 
ture upon metaphysics themselves. 

He was born in the county of Kilkenny, 
in March 1684, of one of those families of 
English colonists who have so curiously 
affected the history and character of Ire- 
land. He himself was of the second gen- 
eration after the immigration of the house- 
hold, and presents himself to us with so 
many of the best features of the traditional 
Irishman that it is difficult to refrain from 
identifying him with that busy, eloquent, 
restless Celtic genius which common opinion 
has given to the country of his birth. ‘There 
are no details but the driest of his youth. 
He was educated, in the first place, at Kil- 
kenny School, then taught by a Dr. Hinton, 
and at fifteen was admitted a pensioner of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Wealth there 
seems to have been none to make his family 
conspicuous; and their descent from the 
Berkeleys of Stratton was apparently illegit- 
imate, and did not count. His extreme 


| youth at the time of his entering the Uni- 
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versity would seem a sign that his great 
powers had been early developed ; and it is 
apparent that his vivacious temperament, 
and the ferment of universal rebellion against 
recognised views and modes of thought so 
common to young men of genius, soon drove 
him into utterance. His first publications 
were upon mathematical subjects, and one 
of them, at least, was written before he was 
twenty. At twenty-three he was admitted 
Fellow of his College, and two years after 
published his ‘Theory of Vision,’ a work 
which we cannot here discuss, but which 
Mr. Lewes tells us, in his ‘ History of Phil- 
osophy,’ made ‘‘ an epoch in science.” Up 
to this moment no light except the feeblest 
twinkle of history falls upon the young man. 
How he lived, or what were his surround- 
ings, are matters entirely invisible to us. 
‘*He was much addicted to reading” the 
‘* airy visions of romances,” his biographer 
tells us, not without an insinuation that 
these studies helped ‘‘to give birth to his 
disbelief of the existence of matter.” The 
connection is one which we fear it would be 
difficult to trace, though the suggestion is 
delicious. The romances with which Berke- 
ley amused his eager and manifold intelli- 
gence must have been those splendid fic- 
tions of the school of the ‘Grand Cyrus,’ 
which little Lady Mary Pierrepont a few 
years before was reading in her nursery. 
But the young philosopher, it is evident, 
did not confine himself to fiction. ‘ Dis- 
gust at the books of metaphysics then re- 
ceived in the University, an t inquisitive 
attention to the operations of the mind 
which about this time was excited by the 
writings of Mr. Locke and Father Male- 
branche,” concurred with his novel-reading 
to incline him towards a new system of 
thought. And it is evident that there were 
in Berkeley other elements at work, differ- 
ing from the ordinary motives of the phil- 
esopher. Though there is no want of can- 
dour in his reasoning, nor any disingenuous 
attempt at the probation of any system dis- 
tinct from that of metaphysics, there is a 
foregone conclusion essentially unphilosoph- 
ical in his mind from the outset. It is ‘* in 
opposition to sceptics and atheists "— it is 
‘*to promote” not only ‘‘ useful knowl- 
edge.” but ‘‘ religion,” that he gives forth 
his philosophy to the world. This motive 
gives warmth and force to his words, and 
heightens every energy of thought within 
him ; but it is not the passionate search for 
truth, whatsoever that truth might happen 
to be, which is the ideal temper of philoso- 
phy. One can imagine the young man’s 
nature rising into a glow of pious enthu- 
siasm — high indignation with the frivolous 
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doubting world around him —a passion of 
lofty eagerness to change the spirit and at- 
mosphere which fills his country and de- 
bases his age. Under all the measured 
composure of his demonstrations, this light 
of meaning glows subdued, like the sun- 
shine through the golden-tinted marble 
which serves for windows, as many of our 
readers will remember, on that Florentine 
hill where San Miniato watches the dead. 
He is betrayed not by any act or even 
word, but by the intense still light of pur- 
se and meaning in all his speculations. 
ach step he takes conducts him not into 
new and undiscovered lands, where each 
inch of space may, for aught he knows, 
contain a discovery, but, with a steady 
regularity and tatalineen, to one great point 
at which he has aimed from the beginning. 
He has covered over the cross on his buck- 
ler, and fights for the moment in armour 
which bears no cognisance; but yet he is 
as truly, according to his perceptions, the 
champion of religion, as if en the out- 
ward appearance of a Crusader. It is curi- 
ous enough, and looks like a kind of natural 
punishment for this beautiful and touching 
disingenuousness, that Berkeley's idealism 
holds the place of a stepping-stone to the 
unmitigated scepticism of Hume. The strain 
was too great for the common mind, and 
produced a reaction; and the assumption 
by the idealist of all power and perception 
to the intellect alone, provoked an examina- 
tion of that intellect on the part of the 
sceptic such as nothing human can bear. 
But, we repeat, there is no disingenuous- 
ness in Berkeley’s reasonings. They are 
even pronounced to be (philosophically) 
irrefutable — a fact which is no demonstra- 
tion whatever, either of their truth or of 
the cessation of other attempts equally irre- 
futable (philosophically) to prove them at 
once futile and foolish. So charming is 
divine philosophy ! 

But the impression we derive of Berke- 
ley as a man, in the first outburst of his 
powers, is by just so much the more at- 
tractive and lovable as this secret meaning 
within him is unphilosophical. Such an ar- 
dent, impassioned, generous young soul, as 
those which, some forty years ago, facing the 
infidel world with all the fervour of youthful 
opposition made beautiful by piety, began 
that peaceful revolution in France, which 
has, alas! developed into Ultramontanism, 
and many things ees lofty and lovely than 
Montalembert and Lacordaire ; such a young 
knight of Christianity as about the same 
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period the English Church gave birth to, 
among the earlier followers of Newman — 
to develop (again alas!) into Oratorists 
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and Ritualists — was the Irish youth, fallen 
upon evil days for religion, surrounded by 
scepticism and that brutal freethinking 
which belonged to the eighteenth century, 
reading Locke and Malebranche and t 
‘Grand Cyrus’ in his rooms at Trinity, and 
feeling his heart burn within him. Such a 
one, ositing all over with spirit and soul 
and genius —half scornful of, half indiffe- 
rent to, the body which was, as he felt to 
his finger-points, but the docile servant of 
his glowing, swelling, creating mind — such 
a one to acknowledge that sense was all, or 
almost all, that man had to guide him! 
The fashion of the age did not run in the 
way of great missionary exertions in our 
sense of the word; and Berkeley had actu- 
ally embarked in the tortuous ways of meta- 
physics. It is not difficult to imagine with 
what a silent ardour, with what light in his 
young eyes, he turned to elaborate his own 
system of thought. Philosophy is always 
free to do what youth is always inclined to ; 
and that is, to spurn all previous founda- 
tions, and begin from the beginning for its 
‘own hand. Thus the field was open for the 
Idealist ; no tradition of his science bound 
him to respect the theories which had pre- 
ceded his. An iconoclast is nothing to a 
hilosopher. Berkeley put his foot upon 
ke without a moment’s hesitation, and 
strode on to the often-contested and never- 
conquered field. 
It was in the year 1710, when he was a 
young man of six-and-twenty, Fellow of 
rinity College, Dublin, working with his 
pupils in the obscurity of an island much 
more distant in all practical ways from 
England than it is now, that the ‘ Principles 
of Human Knowledge’ were published. He 
does not seem in all his subsequent life to 
have gone beyond or much developed this 
early work. But in order to enable the 
ordinary reader, who is not a philosopher, 
to follow the true sense of his argument, it 
must be permitted to us to pause once more 
and make clear the difference between the 
world of actual life and the world of philos- 
ophy. If the arguments belonging to the 
one are received as applying to the other, 
they’are simple aandline, such as no man 
other than a fool or madmian could hold or 
dwell upon. Dr. Johnson’s ‘* peremptory 
refutation,” as Mr. Lewes called it, of 
Berkeley’s theory by the easy expedient of 
kicking a stone, and Reid’s similar argu- 
ment about breaking ‘his head against a 
post or stepping into a dirty kennel, are 
simple sillinesses, strange though it may be 
to give such a name to the sayings of two 
such authorities. They suggest a confusion 


of the two worlds, quite excusable in the 
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vulgar, but unpardonable in the learned. 
Outside everything is real to us. In our 
practical concerns we do not pause to dis- 
cuss what images are imprinted on the eye, 
or what sounds on the tympanum. We 
hear and we see, which is quite enough for 
us. Neither do we pause to consider how 
it is that an impression of something snowy 
white or blazing crimson is conveyed to us 
when we look at a rose; the rose does not 
seem, but is red or white. It is rich with 
perfume ; it has thorns that prick and moss 
that clothes it. We walk on solid soil with- 
out for an instant contradicting reason by 
the supposition that the foot which strikes 
that steady surface, and the earth that re- 
ceives it, are but phantasms of our senses. 
The most profound and the most ideal of 
philosophers walks abroad like other men, 
and accepts the ordinary accidents of na- 
ture with that unhesitating natural convic- 
tion which he can no more contest than he 
can— doubt he ever so much — doubt his 
own existence. The stone and the post are 
as indubitable to him as to ourselves. Few 
philosophers have lived so healthful and full 
a material life as the man who denied the 
existence of matter; but then he never de- 
nied its existence in the outer sphere of 
fact and everyday reality. ‘‘ That which I 
see, hear, and feel doth exist —7. e., is per- 
ceived by me—I no more doubt than I do 
of my own being,” says Berkeley. ‘I do 
not argue against the existence of any one 
thing that we can apprehend either by 
sensation or reflection. That the things [ 
see with my eyes and touch with my hands 
do exist, really exist, I make not the least 
uestion.” Out of doors, in common day- 
light, common air,-in the life which he en- 
joyed fully, with all his young faculties 
strung to its pleasures and its wonders, 
Berkeley was as other men. A keen ob- 
servation of everything going on around 
him is apparent in his letters. 
rible rocks ” of the Alpine passes make his 
heart melt within him; the miseries he sees 
in France as he passes through it ‘*‘ spoil 
his mirth.” Wherever he goes it is with 
open eyes, full of vivacity and human kind- 
ness. This is the world we live in, the 
world familiar and homely, whose facts are 
incontestable, whose delights console, whose 
horrors appal us. In respect to its stones 
and posts, its roses and its landscapes, 
Berkeley is at one with all mankind. 

But lift the curtain which hangs over the 
door of the philosopher's study, and it is a 
different world which you enter. He sits 
there in the silence, with his books round 
him, a musing and bewildered creature, 





and asks himself what is real, and what is a 
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vain show. In that silence there is but one 
thing that makes itself evident, so as no 
man can contradict it. He himself is — 
that is the point from which he starts. It 
may not, perhaps, be capable of elaborate 
demonstration, but yet it is, even by a phil- 
osopher, indisputable. He is there, but 
what are these visions around him? All 
that he can understand of the merest table 
or chair is, that it conveys a certain notion 
to his mind. The tree that looks in at his 
window is, he knows, not green in itself, but 
green by right of some property in his eyes 
that makes itso. His hand touches something 
on which he leans— what is it? But for 
the hand that touches, the arm that leans 
on it, the thing would have of itself no con- 
scious being. Whatis it then? What can 
we ever know about it? Folly to laugh at 
to the echo outside, but within actually the 
subject which has occupied for ages the 
closest theughts of the greatest thinkers. 
The carpenter who made this bit of oak or 
mahogany into shape, no doubt, with open 
mouth and eyes, and with inextinguishable 
laughter, would tell the philosopher all 
about it; but the philosopher, for his part, 
knows nothing about it. He cannot tell 
how that dead thing can be. He looks at 
it on every side, and can make nothing of 
it. Is it the shadow of some mysterious 
unknown thing which exists unseen, un- 
fathomable, in the wide wastes of earth? or 
is it only so far as it impresses its likeness 
upon a seeing eye that it exists at all? 
‘This is the question he makes to the blank 
silence, which gives him no reply. The 
conclusion come to by the philosophy of 
Locke was, that a vast phantom called Mat- 
ter did exist in the world — that houses and 
mountains, and even tables and chairs, were, 
in some shadowy way, because of this vast 
substantial soul, if such an expression may 
be used, which was behind them. As the 
soul lives, according to the Christian faith, 
because God lives, so things were, accord- 
ing to philosophy, because Matter was. 
What it was, how it was, or what connec- 
tion it had with all these eccentric signs of 
its presence, nobody could tell, any more 
than anybody, unassisted by the light of 
revelation, can tell what God is, or how 
He unites Himself to His creatures. ‘The 
other was an Earth-God, a kind of heavy 
inanimate soul to the inanimate universe. 
It brooded upon the depths a visible dark- 
ness. It found an Avatar, like the Hindoo 
Divinity, in every new development of 
solid shape and size. Such was the idea 
current in the darkling world of philosophy. 
We repeat, ail this had no more to do with 
the ordinary globe than a chemical knowl- 
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edge of its constituent parts has to do with 
the refreshing influence of a draught of 
water. Outside, all was plain matter of 
fact, indisputable reality, a world full of 
things and beings of many sorts and varie- 
ties; inside, there were but, as it were, the 
shadows glimmering confused upon a mirror 
—sometimes growing into dark shapes, 
sometimes dispersing into mere vapour. 
To bring the processes, the reasonings of 
one world into another, would be simply 
absurdity. In the one, liberal nature takes 
nothing for granted; in the other, nothing 
is believed, nothing allowed — everything 
put to severest examination. Without fully 
acknowledging and perceiving this distinc- 
tion, and that with a candour and clearness 
which is not displayed by either Johnson or 
Reid, we can neither understand Berkeley’s 
system nor that of any other great leader 
of (so-called) thought. 

After this preface, we may venture to 
give such an indication as comes within the 
range of an ordinary observer of the views 
contained in the ‘Principles of Human 
Knowledge,’ written when he was _six-and- 
twenty, by the brilliant young Irishman, 
which, Mr. Lewes tells us, ‘‘ made an epoch 
in metaphysics.” These principles are: 
That spirit, the unseen being of God and 
of man, is the only real and knowable exist- 
ence in the world: that the Earth-God — 
the inanimate abstraction Matter, in which 
external things were supposed to live and 
have their being, as the soul lives and has 
its being in the life of God— is a mere in- 
vention of human fancy: and that we can 
form no conception of the worlds around us 
except as perceived by us. Such are the 
plain and simple foundations of Berkeley's 
system. From this it will be seen that 
much laughter was expended by the age, 
and many shafts of dull wit shot at the phi- 
losopher which fell entirely wide of their 
mark. In these clear and simple principles 
there is nothing about the non-existence of 
stones or posts. 

‘* The only thing,’’ he says, ‘* whose existence 
I deny, is that which philosophers call matter or 
corporeal substance. And in doing this,’’ he 
adds, with a touch of humour, “there is no 
damage done to the rest of mankind, who, I 
daresay, will never miss it. So long as 
we attribute a real existence to unthinking things 
distinct from their being perceived, it is not only 
impossible for us to know with evidence the na- 
ture of any real unthinking being, but even that 
it exists. Hence it is that we see philosophers 
distrust their senses, and doubt of the existence 
of heaven and earth —of everything they see 


| and feel, even of their own bodies. And after 
‘all their labour and struggle of thought, they 


are forced to own we cannot attain to any self- 
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evident or demonstrative knowledge of the exist- 
ence of sensible things, But all this doubtful- 
ness which so bewilders and confounds the mind, 
and makes philosophy ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world, vanishes if we annex a meaning to 
our words, and do not amuse ourselves with the 
terms absolute, external, exist, and suchlike, 
signifying we know what. I can as well doubt 
of my own being, as of the being of those things 
which I actually perceive by sense —it being a 
manifest contradiction that any sensible object 
should be immediately perceived by sight or 
touch, and at the same time have no existence 
in nature, since the very existence of an un- 
thinking being consists in being perceived.’’ 


This, then, is the much-talked-of, much- 
laughed-at idealism of Berkeley. Like ev- 
ery other system of philosophy, it involves 
the disciple in a thousand difficulties. To 
say that the furniture of a room, that the 
landscape seen from the window, exists 
only when the inhabitant of that room be- 
holds the one or the other, conveys (or 
would convey, were we outside in the ordi- 
nary world ) a manifest absurdity. But he 
is not without his answer to all such objec- 
tions. ‘* The table I write on I say exists 
—that is, I can see and feel it—and if I 
am out of my study, I should say it existed, 
meaning thereby that if I were in my study, 
I might perceive it, or that some other spirit 
actually does perceive it. . . . But, say you, 
there is nothing easier,” he adds, ‘‘ than to 
imagine trees, for instance, in a park, or 
books —— in a closet, and nobody by 
to perceive them. I answer, you may so, 
there is no difficulty in it. But what is all 
this, I beseech you, more than framing in 
your mind certain ideas which you call 


books and trees, and at the same time! 


omitting to frame the idea of any. one that 
may perceive them? but do not you your- 
self perceive or think of them all the while?” 
Thus the idea widens, gathering to itself all 
forces of imagination and memory. These 
outside mysteries of nature live in your per- 
ception of them, live in your thought of 
them. When darkness falls over those 
woods you know, and makes them invisi- 
ble, are they not there alive, breathing, 
rustling under the night wind, in your 
thoughts? and if not even in your thoughts, 
how can you tell what benighted creature, 
desolate of all comforts, may haunt them, 
making the gloomy glades alive with the 
consciousness of a human eye? or what an- 
gel, leaning from the heavens, may charm 
them into reality? Or, higher still, does 
not God look and behold, giving them ex- 
istence with His glance? ‘‘ Some truths,” 


says the philosopher, his gaze widening, his 
mind swelling with an exaltation worthy his 
LIVING AGE. 
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subject, ‘‘ are so near and obvious to the 
mind that a man need only to open his eyes 
to see them. Such I this important 
one to be —to wit, that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth — in a word, 
all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any existance 
without a mind, that their being (esse) is 
to be perceived and known; that, conse- 
quently, so long as they are not actually 
perceived by men, or do not exist in my 
mind, or that of any other created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at all, 
or else subsist in the mind of some eternal 
spirit.” Where could there be found a the- 
ory more touching or more sublime? All 
the choir of heaven,-and all the furniture of 
earth — all the little stars unnamed and vn- 
known in their systems — all those unseen 
isles of paradise which lie in undiscovered 
seas,— hanging, as in their proper atmos- 

here, like the motes in the sunshine, in the 
ight of the eye of God! Never has a no- 
bler conception filled the heart of any poet. 
The young soul in which it had its origin 
has such a right to the name of Seer as falls 
to few of the most nobly endowed among 
men. 

It is not within our range or sphere to 
follow this new system through the storm 
of argument, laughter, and discussion which 
it called forth. It is enough for us to state 
what the theory was, which even at this pres- 
ent day brings a smile to the lip of many an 
ignorant bystander at Bishop Berkeley's 
name. The strain of subdued enthusi- 
asm and lofty poetry in the book attracted 
many minds; and so did the close and un- 
broken chain of reasoning, of which Hume 
said, ‘‘ that it admitted of no answer,” al- 
though it produced no conviction. If the 
—— of philosophy are admitted at all, 

Ar. Lewes tells us that Berkeley is irrefuta- 
ble. ‘*He failed, as the greatest philoso- 
phers of all times have failed, not because he 
was weak, but because philosophy was im- 

ossible,” says the historian of = “onda 

he book, a small octavo volume, never 
came to a second edition so long as its au- 
thor lived, but yet became at once suffi- 
ciently known to win him some fame, and to 
puzzle the brains of the philosophical world. 
‘*Mr. Berkeley published, a. p. 1710, at 
Dublin, the metaphysic notion that matter 
was not a real thing,” says Whiston in the 
‘Memoirs of Dr. Clarke’ ; ‘*nay, that the 
common opinion of its reality was ground- 
less, if not ridiculous. He was pleased to 
send Dr. Clarke and myself each of usa book. 
After we had both perused it, I went to Dr. 
Clarke and discoursed with him about it to 





this effect, that I being not a metaphysi- 
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cian was not able to answer Mr. Berkeley's 
subtle premises, though I did not at all be- 
lieve his absurd conclusion. I therefore de- 
sired that he, who was deep in such sub- 
tleties, but did not appear to believe Mr. 
Berkeley's conclusions, would answer him; 
which task he declined.” Thus the young 
Irishman splintered his lance upon the world 
without finding any immediate champion to 
do battle with him. ‘There was a pause of 
consternation in that misty, doubtful, un- 
certain sphere. The old philosophy ‘ did 
not appear to believe,” but ‘‘ declined the 
task” of replying. It was some time before 
it found breath and courage enough even to 
acknowledge the challenge. 

For two years after this the young Fel- 
low of Trinity remained in Dublin, no 
doubt doing his work with the joyful en- 
ergy of his youth and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. During this time ‘‘ the principles 
inculeated in Mr. Locke's two treatises on 
Government seem to have turned his atten- 
tion to the doctrine of passive obedience,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘in support of which 
he printed the substance of three Common- 
places delivered by him that year in the 
College chapel.” He himself explains this 
publication, by way of preface, with a 
mixture of that lofty optimism which dis- 
tinguishes all his thoughts, and which so 
often carries men of his stamp, in their 
very pursuit of the highest good, into con- 
junction with the meanest tyrannies — with 
that frank straight-forward opposition to 
the great antagonist he had chosen for him- 
self, which is equally characteristic of the 
man. The age was not favourable to the 


doctrine of passive obedience ; all its polit-, 


ical order, in short, was founded upon a 


flat and practical contradiction of the theory. 
So far from passively obeying, England 
had but lately expelled her hereditary 


monarch, had set in succession two 
daughters of the exiled king upon his 
throne, and was now plotting the introduc- 
tion of an altogether new family of rulers, 
leaving the old in banishment, in the hope 
that her new lords would do her will in- 
stead of demanding of her that she should 
do theirs. Right or wrong, such was the 
srinciple rooted deeply by recent events 
in the heart of the nation. An opposite 
opinion meant at that moment Jacobitism, 
revolutionism, anything but devotion to 
the powers that be. In short, the title of 
the powers then actually existing to the 
obedience and devotion of the people was 
of so unreal a character that such a treatise 
at such a time looked very much like either 
rebellion or nonsense. Berkeley, how- 
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ever, meant it as neither. This is how he 
explains his curious exposition of duty : — 


**That an absolute passive obedience ought 
not to be p:id to any civil power, but that sub- 
mission to government should be measured and 
limited by the public good of society ; and that, 
therefore, subjects may lawfully resist the su- 
preme authority in those cases where the public 
good shall plainly seem to require it — nay, that 
it is their duty to do so, inasmuch as they are 
all under an indispensable obligation to promote 
the common interest : these and the like notions, 
which I cannot help thinking pernicious to man- 
kind and repugnant to right reason, having of 
late years been industriously cultivated and set 
in thé most advantageous lights by men of parts 
and learning, it seemed necessary to arm the 
youth of our University against them, and take 
care they go into the world well principled ; I 
do not mean obstinately prejudiced in favour of 
a party, but, from an ecarly acquaintance with 
their duty, and the clear rational ground of it, 
determined to such practices as may speak them 
good Christians and loyal subjects.”’ 


Perhaps nobody but an Irishman could 
have sent forth in perfect good faith at such 
a crisis a work of sucha kind. Queen Anne 
was sinking towards herend. It was the 
general meaning and expectation that the 
new family, with no claims whatever upon 
the obedience of the nation, should be set 
in her place; and it is little wonder that 
this whimsical big bull should have been 
afterwards produced against Berkeley, when 
he was recommended for promotion to the 
new Majesties. In the long-run, happily, 
it did him no harm; nor is there the least 
trace that he had any intention of turning 
the eyes of the young fervid English-Irish 
community towards the exiled Stuarts, 
who alone, sacred in their divine right, 
could have any claim upon the passive 
obedience of their hereditary subjects. 
His aim was honestly to prove ‘‘ that there 
is an absolute unlimited non-resistance or 
passive obedience due to the supreme 
power, wherever placed in any nation; ” 
and —_— by the amazing contra- 
diction of circumstances around him, he 
worked out his theory with a calm as per- 
fect as if the social order of the empire had 
never been disturbed. A few months after 
this publication, he went to England for the 
first time, and was received with enthu- 
siasm. The whole guild of literature seems 
to have opened its arms to the young phil- 
osopher. Steele on the one side, and Swift 
on the other, brought him into the heart 
of all the society of the day. Addison, at 
this or a subsequent time, was so much 
interested in him that he took the trouble 
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of bringing about a meeting at his own 
house between him and Dr. Clarke, in or- 
der to the discussion and reconciliation, 
if possible, of their differing views. Pope 
writes to him that ‘‘ my Lord Bishop At- 
terbury was very much concerned at miss- 
ing you yesterday,” and entreats him to 
‘** provide yourself of linen and other ne- 
cessaries sufficient for the week; for as I 
take you to be almost the only friend | 
have that is above the little vanities of the 
town, I expect you may be able to re- 
nounce it for one week, and to make trial 
how you like my ‘lusculum, because I as- 
sure you it is no less yours, and hope you 
will use it as your own country-villa in the 
ensuing season.” Atterbury himself, a 
more congenial spirit, adds his praise of 
the young adventurer in terms which seem 
high-flown to the sober ears of posterity. 
‘*So much learning, so much knowledge, 
so much innocence, and such humility, | 
did not think had been the portion of any 
but angels till I saw this gentleman,” says 
the Bishop. Thus, universally admired 
and adopted by the wits, the young man’s 
short career in ‘*‘ town” must have been a 
continued triumph. He published there 
the ‘'Uhree Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous,’ in which his new system of 
philosophy was once more set forth and 
elucidated to the world. The form of dia- 
logue was one which pleased the age; but 
has radical disadvantages at all times, 
and especially when dealing with a subject 
so difficult. ‘The reader cannot but feel 
that the hapless interlocutor, set up there 
to be driven into one corner after another, 
compelled to make the most damaging ad- 
missions, and finally beaten and triumphed 
over, is in every respect a man of straw, 
rather enfeebling than strengthening, with 
his weak objection, the strain of the argu- 
ment; nor are the dialogues so readable 
(although so evidently intended to be more 
readable) as the grave work which pre- 
ceded them. What with this publication, 
and his warm reception by society, Berke- 
ley’s short stay in London must have been 
sufficiently full. He is said to have writ- 
ten several papers for the ‘ Guardian,’ only 
one of which, however, can be identified 
as his. He was introduced and recom- 
mended specially, it would seem, by Swift, 
who was one of his many friends, to that 
strange hero of romance the Earl of. Peter- 
borough, then about to start upon a mis- 
sion as Ambassador to the Court of Sicily 
and other Italian States, and became his 
secretary and chaplain. In the suite of 
this remarkable and eccentric personage 
Berkeley left philosophy and England, and 
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went out, wandering on an arrant course 
which lasted for years, abroad into the 
world. He was still but nine-and-twenty, 
and yet this is something like the end of 
his purely philosophical career. Hereafter 
the young man, afloat in the full tide of 
life, finds other pieces of work to do, and 
matters thrown into his hands of which he 
had not dreamed. His intellect goes on 
in the activity inseparable from such a 
nature; but the silence and the leisure 
have gone from him. Henceforward he is 
in a busier scene, amid influences more 
urgent and less subtle. And we do not 
suppose that any other philosopher has 
proved himself capable of thus setting his 
mark upon the most difficult of all scien- 
ces, and turning its stream into a new 
channel, before he had even attained the 
maturity of manhood. This Berkeley did 
while still under thirty; and thereafter 
went upon his way, not to forget or aban- 
don the specuiations of his youth, but yet 
to play the part of a man in a world too 
busy for stliccnshann, and to demonstrate 
what force of healthful vitality, what stout 
service and helpfulness, could exist in the 
prophet of idealism, the destroyer of mat- 
ter, the exponent of what, to so many 
sober-minded critics, has seemed the most 
fantastic of ali creeds. 

‘he young Irishman, thus setting out up- 
on his travels with a reputation already ata 
height which only one or two men in a cen- 
tury ever gain — with manners and morals 
so high that only among the angels had 
Bishop Atterbury hoped to behold the like 
of him — with *‘ every virtue under heaven” 
attributed to him by the most satirical of 
poets, — was, in addition to all this, endow- 
ed with that beauty of form and face which 
does not always accompany beauty of char- 
acter. He was ‘‘a handsome man, witha 
countenance full of meaning and benignity, 
remarkable for great strength of limbs, and 
of a very robust constitution.” A natural, 
genial, joyous young soul, the very best 
and highest type of the adventurer, going 
blithely out to face the world and seek his 
fortune; and yet already the author of 
works, one of which had ‘‘ made an epoch 
in science, ” and the other an epoch in met- 
aphysics! Snch wonders happen but rarely 
in this limited world. It is evident that he 
carried all that weight of learning lightly as 
a flower, and went away with the simplicity 
of genius, glad of opportunities of speaking 
French, and writing such letters to his 
‘*dear Tom” as any young Irish chaplain 
on his travels might have written. He was 
aweek on the road between Calais and 
Paris in the stage-coach, but having ‘‘ good 
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company” did not mind. He was dazzled 
by the grandeur of everything he saw in 
Paris, finding there ‘‘ splendour and riches ” 
to pass belief, but ‘‘ has some reasons to de- 
cline speaking of the country or villages 
that I saw as I came along.” These rea- 
sons, as he afterwards permits us to divine, 
were ‘‘ the poverty and distress,” which he 
sadly allows to be enough ‘to spoil the 
mirth of any one who feels the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures ;” for we must not for- 
get that it was the eighteenth century, and 
those awful seeds of oppression and wretch- 
edness which produced the Revolution were 
already germinating. ‘‘ I cannot help ob- 
serving,” he says, ‘‘ that the Jacobites have 
little to hope, and others little to fear, from 
that reduced nation. The king, indeed, 
looks as if he wanted neither meat nor 
drink, and his palaces are in good repair, 
but through the land there is a different face 
of things.” Evidently to the traveller mat- 
ters appeared too serious to be talked of; 
and yet some eighty years passed before the 
awful explosion came! 

‘* I was present,” he adds, ‘‘ at a dispu- 


tation in the Sorbonne, which, indeed, had 
much of the French fire in it ;” and he goes 
on to say that he was about ‘‘ to visit Father 
Malebranche, and discourse him on certain 
points.” 


Of this meeting a curious story is 
told. The priest was in his cell when the 
young clergyman, heretic in more than re- 

igious faith, went to see him. He was dis- 
covered ‘‘ cooking in a small pipkin a medi- 
cine for a disorder with which he was then 
troubled — an inflammation on the lungs. 
The conversation naturally turned on our 
author's system, of which the other had re- 
ceived some knowledge from a translation 
just published. But the issue of his debate 
proved tragical to t Malebranche. In 
the heat of disputation he raised his voice so 
high, and gave way so freely to the natural 
impetuosity of a man of parts and a French- 
man, that he brought on himself a violent 
increase of his disorder, which carried him 
offa few days after.” Thus Malebranche 
died of Berkeley in the most curious, tragi- 
comic way ; and indeed few contrasts could 
be more striking than that of the old French 
priest in his cell, with his pipkin and his 
-cough, shrill and worn, yet impetuous still, 
and the strapping young Fellow of Trinity, 
with the fresh winds blowing about him, 
and all his youthful powers in full vigour. 
He was a month in Paris, and made full use 
of his time; and his power of conversing 
with his fellow-travellers, and understand- 
ing disputations at the Sorbonne, full of 
French fire, is not one of the least of bis ac- 
quirements. Thereare, alas' many fellows 
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of colleges, men full of philosophy and fine 
attainment, who even in these travelling 
days might be found to hesitate at such a 
test. 

From Paris the travellers went on to 
Italy, daring the dangers of the Mont Cenis 
pass on New-Year’s Day —an experience 
which Berkeley seems to have found appal- 
ling enough. ‘‘I can gallop all day ee. 
and sleep but three or four hours at night,” 
he writes, from the sunny side of the Alps, 
to his dear Tom. The account of his trav- 
els contains, of course, nothing new to the 
modern reader; indeed he acknowledges, 
even at that period, that ‘‘ Italy is an ex- 
hausted subject.” Yet he does not hesitate 
to give a sketch of Ischia to Pope — one of 
those little bare, yet not unsuggestive, de- 
scriptions of the ‘ delicious isle” in which 
the age abounded. To Dr. Arbuthnot, 
another of the friends his reputation had 
made for him among the wits, he sends his 
account of Vesuvius. Wherever he goes, it 
is with his eyes open, his mind intent upon 
the sight and understanding of all. This 
first expedition lasted not quite a year, but 
was immediately followed by a second, 
taken in charge of a pupil, a Mr. Ashe, son 
of the Bishop of Clogher, who had previ- 
ously been Provost of Trinity College. Be- 
tween these two expeditions he had a fever, 
of which Arbuthnot writes to Swift with 
friendly playfulness. ‘‘ Poor philosopher 
Berkeley - now the iden of health, which 
was very hard to produce in him,” he says, 
** for he had an idea of a strange fever on 
him, so strong that it was very hard to de- 
stroy it by introducing a contrary one.” 
Thus his friends, with kindly jeers, smiled 
at the Idealist; as indeed it has been his 
fate to be pursued with jeers, not kindly, 
from that time until now. 

He was absent for four years on his second 
expedition, and, it is apparent, made him- 
self acquainted with the depths of Italy as 
few men can, even at the present day. 
Nor was he so much occupied with his trav- 
els as to abandon speculation. On his way 
home, stopping at Lyons in one of the many 
pauses of those slow journeys, he composed 
what his biographer calls ‘‘a curious tract, 
‘De Motu,’ which he sent to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, the subject 
being proposed by that assembly.” This 
paper ‘* Concerning Motion” was afterwards 
published in London in the year 1721, and 
is in perfect agreement with the character- 
istic strain of Berkeley’s philosophy, his the- 
ory being that all motion centres in God, 
the one Great Mover of the universe. Even 
these abstruse reasonings, however, though 





carried on in conjunction with the cares of a 
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traveller, were. not sufficient to occupy his 
many-sided intelligence. Inthe same year, 
1721, the period of the South Sea catastro- 
phe, the eager Irishman, full of interest and 
concern in everything that affected his coun- 
try, sent forth ‘ An Essay towards Prevent- 
ing the Ruin of Great Britain,’ which falls, 
with a mixture of quaint wisdom and sim- 
plicity, upon ears warped from the modesty 
of nature by those suggestions of political 
economy which were then unknown to the 
world. Berkeley’s cure for the evils of his 
country is that simplest, most indubitable, 
and yet most impossible of cures — that men 
should become better, wiser, and purer. 
‘* Whether the prosperity that preceded or 
the calamities that succeeded the South Sea 
project have most contributed to our undo- 
ing ” he says, ‘‘ is not so clear a point as it 
is that we are actually undone and lost to all 
sense of our true interest: nothing less than 
this tould render it pardonable to have re- 
course to those old trite maxims concerning 
religion, industry, frugality, and public 
spirit, which are now forgotten, but, if re- 
vived and put in practice, may not only pre- 
vent our final ruin, but also render us a 
more happy and flourishing people than 
ever.” The reader follows the argument 
with a certain reverential amusement, if we 
may use such words. This eighteenth cen- 
tury was the falsest and most artificial of 
ages, and yet what a depth of simpticity 
must have lain in the heart of a nation to 
which the philosopher could recommend, as 
to a primitive people, this noblest primitive 
remedy! Let every man become religious, 
modest, industrious, says the dreamer; 
where is the difficulty? — apart from any 
national crisis, is not this every man’s duty, 
every man’s highest interest ? — and all will 
come right. The succeeding practical sug- 
gestions are oven more utopian. He thinks 
‘if the poor-tax was fixed at a medium in 
every parish, taken from a calculation of the 
last ten years, and raised for seven years 
by Act of Parliament, that sum (if the com- 
mon estimate be not very wrong) frugally 
and prudently laid out in workhouses, 
would for ever free the nation from the care 
of providing for the poor, and at the same 
time considerably improve our manufac- 
tures. We might, by these means, rid our 
streets of beggars ;” he adds, in his sim- 
plicity, ‘‘even the children, the maimed, 
and the blind, might be put in the way of 
doing something for their livelihood. As 
for the small number of those who by age or 
infirmities are utterly incapable of all em- 
aaa they might be maintained by the 
abour of others; and the public would re- 


ceive no small advantage from the industry 
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of those who are now so great a burden and 
expense to it.” 

d the philosopher lived to see the 
dreaded and hated workhouse of our own 
day, how strangely would he have been sur- 
prised by the result of his suggestions! He 
goes on to imagine how the same tax, ‘‘ con- 
tinued three years longer,” might set our 
roads in order and render our rivers navi- 
gable; ‘‘ so that in the space of ten years 
the public may be for ever freed from a 
heavy tax, industry encouraged, commerce 
facilitated, and the whole country im- 
proved”! Our genial reformer next pro- 
ceeds to suggest ‘‘ some reward or privilege 
to those who have a certain number of chil- 
dren,” and that the public should ‘* inherit 
half the unentailed estates of all who die 
unmarried of either sex”! Taxes upon 
‘* dead bachelors ” he holds, with a delight- 
ful scorn of the creature, to be ‘‘ in no sort 
grievous to the subject”! Nor does he let 
women altogether escape, though touching 
that chapter with a light hand, like the gal- 
lant gentleman he was. He would have 
sumptuary laws, restraining ‘‘ the luxury 
of dress which giveth a light behaviour to 
our women.” He would have order taken 
with public amusements, the drama reformed, 
the masquerade abolished. He would have 
‘*a pillar of infamy ” to mark the memory 
of the swindler with an odious immortality. 
He would have a ‘‘ parliament house, courts 
of justice, royal palace, and other public 
edifices built ” suitable to the dignity of the 
nation, with decorations of pictures and 
statues, in order ‘‘ to transmit memorable 
things and persons to posterity,” to spirit 
up new arts, employ many hands, and keep 
money circulating at home;” though this 
project, he fears, would ‘* be laughed at as 
a vain affair, of great expense and little 
use to the public.” Last of all, he would 
encourage public spirit by ‘‘ erecting an 
academy of ingenious men, whose employ- 
ment it would be to compile the history of 
Great Britain, to make discourses proper to 
inspire men with a zeal for the wok 14 and 
celebrate the memories of those who have 
been ornaments to the nation, or done it 
eminent service. Not to mention,” he adds, 
with the quaint humour which now and then 
breaks in upon his grave argument, ‘‘ that 
this would improve our language, and amuse 
certain busy spirits of the age, which, per- 
haps, would be no ill policy.” 

his essay holds no such important place 
among Berkeley’s works as we give it here ; 
and yet we know nothing which more illus- 
trates the spirit of the man. Bits of true 
wisdom are in it, with interminglings of 
that fantastic theorising of which a ‘‘ think- 
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er” so called, seldom shakes himself abso- 
lutely free when he takes to planning for 
the good of the outside world; yet how 
different even in his most fantastic moment, 
how modest and sober, is our Idealist in 
comparison with most intellectual dreamers ! 
He was in London at the time the essay was 
written, seeing around him on every side the 
consequences of the national madness. And 
yet he was in very fine company, and made 
much of in the brilliant world when he reap- 
peared from time to time bringing tidings 
with him, as it were, from the ends of the 
earth. One of the places where he is most vis- 
ible to us at this j senna is in the little phi- 
losophical parties which gathered round the 
Princess of Wales in her opposition Court in 
Leicester Fields. She gave the philosophers 
one evening in the week, and found recreation 
in their learned talk. ‘Of this company 
were Dr. Clarke, *‘Hoadly, Berkeley, and 
Sherlock. Clarke and Berkeley were gen- 
erally considered the principals in the de- 
bates that arose on these occasions; and 
Hoadly adhered to the former, as Sherlock 
did to the latter.” Thus they discussed 
and rediscussed — Caroline, with her bright 
eyes, looking on, with the ready interest 
and keen wit which distinguished her. To 
such a little oasis of brightness and social 
enjoyment our wandering philosopher comes 
by times, gleaming out suddenly into the 
midst of the wit and the embroidery. But 
it never seems to have had the fascination 
for him that it had for Swift, nor did his 
lingering advancement and the unproduc- 
tive character of royal friendship embitter 
the sweeter temper and gayer heart of 
Berkeley. He went back to Ireland in 
1721, as chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
without any apparent reluctance to leave 
the society even of Leicester Fields, and 
found there fortune and preferment awaiting 
him of which, probably, he had never 
dreamed. 

The fortune came in the most curious way 
from a woman unhappily too well known to 
the world—the hapless and foolish crea- 
ture whom Swift’s love and indifference 
drove to distraction and death. Poor Van- 
essa, tragical, self-willed, despairing wo- 
man, had seen young Berkeley with her ter- 
rible hero in 1713, when she was at home 
and all was well with her; and in the rage 
and anguish of her deathbed, the unfortu- 
nate soul bethought herself of the young 
man who seems to have touched all the 
world with a feeling of his goodness. She 
left her whole fortune — wildly indifferent 
to her own kindred, wildly indignant with 
the man on whom she would fain have be- 
stowed it — to be divided between Berkeley 
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and another of her friends, though it was 
years since she had met the silienghee, 
and there seems to have been no special 
friendship between them. His share amount- 
ed to about £4000 —no inconsiderable mat- 
ter for a man without fortune. This curious 
incident does not seem to have made any 
breach in the friendship between himself 
and Swift, which is remarkable enough. 
A year or two later the preferment came in 
the substantial shape of the deanery of 
Derry, which was worth £1100 a-year. By 
this time Berkeley was forty — not the most 
adventurous of ages. After long waiting, 
he had at length attained such a climax of 
his temporal hopes as justified him in mar- 
rying and settling, as people say. Marry 
he did after a while, but the idea of ‘* set- 
tling ” was far from having any place in his 
mind. Not quite six months after his ap- 
pointment to the deanery we find him ence 
more setting out for England with the 
strangest errand. Not philosophy this time, 
which in most previous cases had been 
found quite compatible with the strictest re- 
gard to a man’s private interest. On the 
contrary, it was Quixotism of the wildest 
description, such as never philosopher had 
been known to be guilty of before. An 
idea had seized upon his busy brain more 
dangerous than any onslaught upon matter. 
It had occurred to him some fine day, no 
one knows how —in the learned babble of 
Leicester Fields perhaps, or on the Italian 
hills, or amid the salt spray on the shores 
of his own island —to think of certain ig- 
norant savages far away over the seas, 
where a new English empire seemed forming 
on the shores of America. America itself 
was hidden in the mists of the future, and 
no premonition warned Dean Berkeley of 
that immeasurable Yankee nation which was 
so soon to come into being. It was a 
‘*scheme for converting the savage Amer- 
icans to Christianity” that began to work 
in his teeming brain. The unhappy Red 
men, so dwindled, so miserable and hope- 
less, bore an interest then which it seems 
now strange to contemplate. Nobody knew 
how they were to be swallowed up and 
pushed out of their places; and men had 
already dimly opened their eyes to the value 
of that great continent as a place big enough 
and rich enough to supply room for the 
overflowings of the mother country, how- 
ever vast these overflowings might be. 
And in this case, how important was it to 
conciliate, and cultivate, and Christianise 
the native race! To be sure there were 
but two things to do — that, or exterminate 
them; and extermination had not dawned 
upon any mind as the preferable alternative 
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as yet. Accordingly, the new Dean is | 
scarce warm in his seat before this idea, 
howsoever conceived or suggested, begins 
to work so strongly in him that he cannot 
rest. Derry and £1100 a-year, and all the, 
advantages of place and position, become | 
as nothing in comparison with those savage | 
Americans. Yet there is a certain states- 
manlike calm even in his fervour. It is no 
wild solitary expedition on which he longs 
to set out. His scheme is to carry a staff 
with him—to go accompanied with his 
brotherhood, a colony of evangelists. Their 
work was to be done by means of ‘a col- 
lege to be erected in the Summer Islands, 
otherwise called the Bermuda.” In 1725 
he published his plan for this expedition. 
He himself was to resign his appointment 
and become head of the college on the mag- 
nificent stipend of a hundred pounds a-year ; 
and his eloquence and enthusiasm had so won 
upon his friends, that no less than three 
young Fellows of his University declared 
themselves willing to accompany him, aban- 
doning all their prospects. To gain an en- 
dowment for this college, Berkeley set out 
in the end of ’24, armed with all the recom- 
mendations his friends could give him, to 
men powerful in Church and State. Here 
is one of these commendatory letters, which 
not only throws the vivid light of personal 
revelation upon Berkeley, but reveals out 
of the darkness, in one of his softest mo- 
ments, a tragical figure, still more remark- 
able and universally known than himself. 
The letter is addressed to Lord Carteret, 
then Lieutenant of Ireland, and it is Swift 
who writes : — 


| 
} 








“* 3d of September 1724.— There is a gentle- | 
man of this kingdjm just gone for England — it 
is Dr. George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, the best | 
preferment among us, being worth about £1100 
a-year. He takes the Bath in his way to Lon- 
don, and will of course attend your Excellency, 
and be presented, I suppose, by his friend, my 
Lord Burlington ; and because [ believe you wiil 
choose out some very idle minutes to read this 
letter, perhaps you may not be ill entertained 
with some account of the man and his errand. 
He was a Fellow in the University here, and, 
going to Englind very young, about thirteen 
years ago, he became the founder of a sect there 
called the Lnmaterialists, by the force of a very 
curious book on that subject. Dr. Smalridge 
and many other eminent persons were his prose- 
lytes. I sent him secretary and chaplain to 
Sicily with my Lord Peterborough ; and upon 
his lordship’s return, Dr. Berkeley spent above 
seven years in travelling over most parts of 
Europe, but chiefly through every corner of 
Italy, Sicily, and other islands, When he came 
back to England he found so many friends that 
he was effectually recommended to the Duke of | 
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Grafton, by whom he was lately made Den of 
Derry. Your Excellency will be frightened when 
I tell you all this is but an introduction, for I 
ani now to mention his errand. He is an abso- 
lute philosopher with regard to money, titles, 
and power, and for three years past hath been 
struck with a notion of founding a university at 
Bermuda, by a charter from the Crown. He 
has seduced several of the hopefuilest young 
clergymen and others here, many of them weil 
provided for, and ull of them in the fairest way 
of preferment ; but in England his conquests 
are greater, and [ doubt will spread very fir this 
winter. He showed me a little tract which he 
designs to publish, and there your Excellency 
will see his whole scheme of a life acadei 
philosophic of a college founded for Inilian 
scholars and missionaries, where he most exur- 
bitantly proposeth a whole hundred pound a- 
year for himself, forty pounds for a fellow, anJ 
ten for a student. His heart will break if hia 
deanery be not taken from him and left at your 
Excellency’s disposal. I discourage him by the 
coldness of courts and ministers, who will inter- 
pret all this as impossible and a vision, but no- 
thing will do. And therefore I do humbly en- 
treat your Excellency either to use such pevsua- 
sions as will keep one of the first men in this 
kinglom for learning and virtue quiet at home, 
or assist him by your credit to compass his ro- 
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|mantic design, which, however, is very noble 


and generous, and directly proper for a grevt 


| person of your excellent education to encourage. ”’ 


Berkeley’s pamphlet, which was published 
early in the ensuing year, sets forth at 
length all the necessity and advantage of 
this wonderful scheme. He begins by la- 
menting ‘‘ that there is at this day little 
sense of religion, and a most notorious cor- 


rruption of manners in the English colonies 


settled on the continent of America and the 
islands,” and that ‘‘ the Gospel hath hither- 
to made but a very inconsiderable progress 
among the neighbouring Americans, who 
still continue in much the same ignorance 
and barbarism in which we found them 
above a hundred years ago.” After sum- 
ming up the causes of this condition of 
affairs, one of which he describes as the 
mean qualifications, both in learning and 
morals, of the clergy, who are, in many 
cases, ‘* the very dregs and refuse” of the 
Church, he propounds his plan—a plan 
which has been adopted in recent days with 
at least as much success, we believe, as has 
attended any other missionary scheme — of 
training young natives as missionaries to 
their countrymen. Conjoined with this was 
the prospect of being able to educate ‘‘ the 
youth of our English plantations ” to fill the 
colonial churches ; but it was on the savages 
evidently that Berkeley had set his heart. 
Religion is failing, he thinks, in the Old 
World. ‘In Europe the Protestant relig- 
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ion hath of late years considerably lost 
ground, and America seems the likliest 
=_— wherein to make up for what hath 
n lost in Europe.” High dreams of a 
continent coment and a new world 
brightening into Christianity rise to his 
mind as he speaks. Nor is the scheme 
without its intermixture of romance. It 
was in ‘the Summer Islands” the college 
was to be planted —its principal with one 
hundred a-year, its fellows with forty. 
“Several gentlemen,” he says, ‘in all 
respects very well qualified, and in posses- 
sion of good preferments and fair prospects 
at home,” were ready to engage in it — ‘ to 
dedicate the remainder of their lives to in- 
structing the youth of America and prose- 
cuting their own studies in a retirement so 
sweet and so secure.” Rock-encircled is- 
lands, so defended by nature that foe or 
pirate could not come near them, lavishly 
supplied with all that nature needs; tran- 
quilly free from trade, yet with a little navy 
of sloops coming and going between them 
and the world; a vast sea around, which 
cools the hot breezes and softens the north- 
ern winds; a climate “like the latter end 
of a fine May;” tall cedars to shelter the 
orange-trees ; the calm of philosophy, the 
light of love (for was not the missionary 
sage about to be married ?), a splendid aim 
and a hundred pounds a-year! It was the 
most nate A combination which ever 
presented itself to a dreamer’s eye; a bow- 
er of bliss, an academic grove, and at the 
same time regeneration of the earth and a 
new world won to God. No wonder the 
fervid Irishman haunted St. James’s like a 
ghost, and struggled to get rid of the rich 
prize of his deanery, its wealthy stipend and 
dignified leisure. He got his will so far as 
words went: after along and tedious strug- 
gle he attained to a charter for his college 
and a (promised) grant of £20,000. His 
heart was so moved by his success, that, so 
far as we are informed, for the only time in 
his life Berkeley burst into song. His 
**success drew from our author,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘ a beautiful copy of verses, in 
which another age will acknowledge the 
old conjunction of the prophetic character 
with that of the poet to have again taken 
place.” How far Berkeley would have con- 
sented to the realisation of his hopes as 
carried out in the strangely-different fashion 
intended by Providence is a different ques- 
tion; but yet the verses have enough of 
that strange mixture of blindness and in- 
sight which we call the prophetic faculty, to 
merit a place in the record of his life: — 
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‘* Verses ON THE Prospect oF PLANTING ARTS 
AND Lerrers IN AMERICA, 


** The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


‘In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 
And force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true: 


‘In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 
Where men shall not impose for truth or sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 


** There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


** Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.’ 


It is strange that these verses should 
never have been suggested by any enter- 
prising American as the national anthem of 
the new empire — curiously falsified so far 
as Berkeley’s meaning went, yet taking, 
like so many other bits of unconscious 
prophecy, a wonderful signification of their 
own. 

On the 1st of August 1728, Berkeley was 
married to Anne Forster, a daughter of the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons — 
a lady, as he himself says in the quaint 
phraseology of the time, ‘‘ whose humour 
and turn of mind pleases me beyond any- 
thing I know in the whole sex.” On the 
6th of September the pair set sail from 
Gravesend upon their amazing mission. 
Mr. James and Mr. Dalton, two young men 
of fortune; a Mr. Smilert or Smibert, ‘‘ an 
ingenious painter;” and a cousin of Mrs. 
Berkeley's, ‘“*my Lady Hancock’s daugh- 
ter,” made up the little party. Berkeley 
took with him ‘‘ a pretty large sum of money 
of his own property, and a collection of 
books for the use of his intended ‘library.” 
Thus the wild enterprise was actually car- 
ried out with such defiance of prudence and 
such devotion to a purpose as perhaps no 
mature man newly married, and with the 
responsibilities of individual life upon him, 
ever manifested before. He was now over 
forty, an unenthusiastic age, and the posi-— 
tion which he thus abandoned must have © 
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been, both in income and rank, fully up to 
his highest hopes. Nevertheless the phil- 
osopher set sail, America shining before him 
in a haze of coming splendour, the empire 
of the future, “ Time’s noblest offspring.” 
We fear America has proved ungrateful as 
well in the present advanced state of her 
history as in the immediate result of Berke- 
ley’s mission, and has not added, as she 
ought, the name of this early and fervid be- 
liever in her destiny to her beadroll of saints 
and heroes. 

But the little mission never got to Ber- 
muda. The party went to Rhode Island, 
and took up its residence in Newport, a 
town ‘‘ containing about six thousand souls, 
the most thriving, flourishing place in all 
America for its bigness.” In this small 
community Berkeley found ‘‘ four sorts of 
Anabaptists, besides Presbyterians, Quak- 
ers, Independents, and many of no profes- 
sion at all,” but all living in tolerable peace 
and quiet, and all agreed, or politely pro- 
fessing to be so, that the Church of Eng- 
land was the second-best. Here he pur- 
chased land and built a farmhouse, meaning 
to make of his new property a stock farm to 
supply the future college at Bermuda. But 
the months passed wearily on, and the first 
flush of hope wavered, and the promised 
Government grant, without which nothing 
could be done, was not forthcoming. Anx- 
ious letters, full of increasing care, came 
from the troubled missionary. Though he 
threw himself at once into clerical work in 
his temporary abode, it was work with no 
satisfaction in it. If this were to be all, he 
could not but bethink himself that ‘* upon 
all private accounts I should like Derry 
better than New England.” His friends, 
wearying too of the quiet of Newport and 
the suspense, went off to Boston, and upon 
various expeditions. There his first child 
was born, and ‘‘a great joy” to him. 
‘«* Among all my delays and disappointments, 
I thank God,” he says, with quaint sobrie- 
ty, ‘‘ I have two domestic comforts that are 
very agreeable, my wife and my little son, 
both which exceed my expectations, and 
fully answer all my wishes.” But yet not- 
withstanding these solaces, even Berkeley’s 
stout heart began to fail. His letters con- 
vey the idea to us of a man on a headland 
straining his eyes out to sea for ships which 
will not come. The winds blow him chance 


bits of news in an irregular, half-reliable 
way. Now it is that one of the men whose 
co-operation he had hoped for, has been 
made a bishop at home, which calls from 
him an impatient sigh of congratulation, 
‘* since I doubt we are not likely to see him 
in this part of the world.” Now it is the 
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heart-sickening tidings that a ship has been 
cast away with letters on board, which prob- 
ably would have brought consolation. But 
consolation in the shape of his £20,000, 
Berkeley was not destined to receive. 
With his wife only standing by him, and his 
baby to amuse him, and his ear continually 
on the strain for such echoes from England 
as might come across the sea, the indomita- 
ble soul set to work again, and produced, 
by way of occupation to his anxious leisure, 
the ‘ Minute ilosopher,’ a book intended 
for the refutation of the freethinkers of his 
time. It was ‘‘written in a series of dia- 
logues on the model of Plato,” and con- 
tained — besides a long strain of close and 
powerful argument, which of course, in the 
change which has come over scepticism, as 
well as other modes of thought, is little bet- 
ter than a fossil at this time — many pleas- 
ant quaint indications of the manners of the 
day, the ‘‘dishes of tea,” in which even 
free-thinkers seemed to delight, and the lit- 
tle landscapes, quaint compositions, like the 
pretty artificial background of one of Stoth- 
ard’s engravings, where they meet the vir- 
tuous rustic, and find all their skill and clev- 
erness crumble to nothing before him. 
Such was the fashion of the age; and noth- 
ing can more clearly manifest the differ- 
ence between that period and our own, than 
the contrast between the freethinker as set 
forth by Berkeley, who was himself a man of 
the world, and knew what he was describ- 
ing — professed libertine and scoffer, set- 
ting pleasure high above virtue, and almost 
professedly denying God in order to be free 
of the restraints of His law — and the pious, 
even pietistic, doubter of ourown time, with 
his high morality and his tender conscience. 
Berkeley knew of no such refined and won- 
derful being. His Alciphron and Lysicles 
are fine gentlemen, ‘‘ bloods” of the fullest 
flavour. And yet this is how (being ona 
visit in the country) they manage their 
meetings: ‘* As we sat round the tea-table, 
in a summer parlour which looks into the 
garden, Alciphron, after the first dish, 
turned down his cup, and reclining back in 
his chair, proceeded as follows "T 
How comical are the little changes of man- 
ner and custom which a century makes ; and 
how much more than comical, how amazing, 
the difference in sentiment and thought ! 
But in the mean time no news or bad 
news came from England. The money 
from which the endowment of the Bermuda 
College was to have come was otherwise 
appropriated ; and Sir Robert Walpole, on 
being finally appealed to, made answer, 
that of course the money would be paid as 








soon as suited the public convenience, but, 
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as a friend, he counselled Dean Berkeley to 
return home and not to await that far-off 
contingency. Thus the whole chivalric 
scheme broke down. Berkeley had wasted 
four years in the blank existence of the little 
New England town, had ‘‘ expended much 
of his private property,” and spent infinite 
exertions and hopes in vain. A long period 
‘before his actual setting-out had been swal- 
lowed up in negotiations to obtain this fu- 
tile charter and unpaid grant. He gave 
up, on the whole, some seven years of the 
flower and prime of his life to the scheme 
thus cruelly and treacherously rendered 
abortive. It is so that England treats the 
generous movements and attempted self- 
devotion of her sons. Had it been a factory 
ora plantation, there might have been some 
hope for Berkeley ; but a College with only 
ideal advantages, mere possibilities of in- 
fluence and evangelisation — what was that 
to Walpole, or to the slumbrous prosaic 
nation over which he ruled? A generation 
later, indeed, that Utopia in the Summer 
Islands, had it been planted, might have 
been of use to England ; but there have 
been few statesmen in our island of more 
erous temper than that of the Jewish 
ing, who was satisfied that there should 
be peace in his time. Berkeley returned 
in 1732 to England, his hopes over, so far 
as the New World was concerned, his 
deanery gone in the Old World, his money 
spent, and the cares of a growing family 
upon him. Had he but contented him- 
self with pleasant Derry and his £1100 
a-year, as any other philosopher would! 
But here our Idealist stands alone among 
philosophers, and in a very small minority 
even among men. One friend he had who 
understood and appreciated the man. 
Queen Caroline, herself advanced from 
Leicester Fields to the full glory of St. 
James’s, lost no time in doing what a queen 
could do to compensate him for his failure. 
But even queens in England cannot do 
everything they will, and it was two years 
before Berkeley was provided for. At the 
end of that time he became Bishop of 
Cloyne, and returned for the remainder of 
his active life to his native country, hence- 
forward to employ all the powers of his 
intellect for its advantage, and to spend, 
in comparative obscurity and unceasing 
beneficent genial work, the latter half of 
his days. 

Nothing can be more curious, especially 
at the present moment, than the incidental 
light thrown upon the Ireland of a century 
ago by the life of such a man. It would be 

difficult to conceive anything more unlike 
the Ireland which plays so large a part in 
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the political world to-day. At that time 
nobody had so much as begun to think of 
the rights or wrongs of the nation, thoug! 
it possessed that highest of supposed ad- 
vantages —an actual Parliament of. its 
own. We have already said that in Bishop 
Berkeley’s own character there is so muc.i 
of the traditionary Irishman that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid identifying him with the coun- 
try in which he was born; and yet every- 
thing in his biography, as -in all contempo- 
rary works, goes to prove how entirely dis- 
tinct was the native race from the English 
colony which ruled and represented it. 
The Irish are not much more to Berkeley 
than were the Red men whom he had so 
longed to preach to. They occupied, it 
would seem, a position not dissimilar. 
They were savages, to whom a benevolent 
protecting colonist was kind, teaching them 
the first principles of social economy, and 
elementary rules of prudence and self-in- 
terest; and whom a bad colonist was 
correspondingly hard upon as upon an ab- 
ject and inferior race. The schemes that 
were current in the island for introducing 
manufactures and industries of various de- 
scriptions —the great society which dis- 
tributed flax-seed and lent tools, and 
coaxed the pitiful barbarian into helping 
himself, bear all the characters which attend 
the bringing in of civilisation in the savage 
corners of the earth. Paddy himself, our 
old witty well-beloved friend, does not 
seem to have had any existence when Bishop 
Berkeley wrote the ‘ Querist,’ or when 
Chesterfield set up an anxious and short- 
lived Vice-Regality at Dublin, and Mr. 
Prior, the ‘‘dear Tom” of Berkeley’s let- 
ters, established his society. At that day 
he wasa wild aboriginal man, no gleam 
of his natural genius having yet shone 
through his uncouth guise—as_ unlike 
the Paddy brought into knowledge (we 
suppose) by Miss Edgeworth, as is the fac- 
tious and irrepressible Irishman of the mo- 
ment. And certainly if it were wanted to 
prove the beneficial action which a Prot- 
estant bishop might exercise in such a 
country, no‘better example could be found 
than that of the Bishop of Cloyne. When 
thus settled permanently in his own island, 
Berkeley devoted himself to its interests 
with all the enthusiasm of his nature. 
Probably his episcopal work was not very 
engrossing. ‘The year after his installation 
in his bishopric the ‘‘ Querist’? was pub- 
lished in Dublin. Its object was a general 
exposition, not of the wrongs, but of the 
vices of Ireland, with many practical sug- 
gestions for their remedy, one of which was 
the establishment of a national bank. In- 
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dustry, cleanliness, content, and that hon- 
est work which is in so many cases to the 
Celt as to the savage rather a curse than a 
blessing, are what he recommends and 
urges with perpetual iteration. 


‘¢ Whether there ever was, is, or will be, an 
industrious native poor or an idle rich? ’’ is the 
first question in the ‘ Querist ;’ and on this he 
rings the changes with infinite variety and wealth 
of illustration. ‘* Whether the bulk of our Irish 
natives are not kept from thriving by that cyni- 
cal content in dirt and beggary which they pos- 
sess to a degree beyond any other people in 
Christendom? Whether the creating of wants 
be not the likeliest way to produce industry in a 
people? And whether, if our peasantry were 
accustomed to eat beef and wear shoes, they 
would not be more industrious? Whether Ire- 
land alone might not raise hemp sufficient for 
the British navy? Whether the upper part of 
this people are not truly English by blood, lan- 
guage, religion, manners, inclination, and in- 
terest? Whether we are not as much English- 
men as the children of old Romans born in 
Britian were still Romans? . . . Whether, 
if drunkenness be a necessary evil, men may not 
as well drink the growth of their country? 
. . . Whether there be upon earth any Chris- 
tian or civilised people so beggarly, wretched, 
and destitute as the common Irish? . . . 
Whether there be any country in Christendom 
more capable of improvement than Ireland? 
Whether my countrymen are not readier at 
finding excuses than remedies? . . . Whether 
it be not a new spectacle under the sun to be- 
hold in such a climate and such a soil, and 
under such gentle Government, so many roads 
untrodden, fields untilled, houses desolate, and 
hands unemployed? . . Whose fault is it if 
poor L[reland still continues poor? ”’ ; 


This last pregnant question has been 
handed on to us like so many of the others, 
and does not seem much nearer a reply now 


than in Bishop Berkeley’s day. But it is | 


curious to see this perennial question ap- 
proached from the side of national com- 
punction and a desire to mend. To think 
that neither a national bank, nor the distri- 
bution of flax and hemp seed, nor the pro- 
motion of manufactures in general, should 
have brought any cure to the distracted 
country, would probably have much per- 

lexed the ardent philosopher, thus reason- 
ing with his own people with all the heat 
and vehemence of an anxiety bordering on 
despair. Some time later, he treated the 
same subject in a still more remarkable and 
individual way, addressing, under the title 
of ‘A Word to the West,’ an eloquent re- 
monstrance and exhortation to the Catholic 
priests of Ireland. Among all the remark- 
able productions of his genius there is none 
remarkable than this. Indeed, 


more 
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Berkeley’s fame as a philosopher has but 
obscured the singular exertions in the most 
practical of all fields of public labour which 
would of themselves have distinguished any 
other man. The way in which he addresses 
‘* your reverences,” with a dignified respect 
and full acknowledgment of their influence, 
has been but too seldom emulated in I[re- 
land. We are told in his biography that 
the priests returned ‘‘their sincere and 
hearty thanks to the worthy author” in 
the ‘ Dublin Journal,’ ‘‘ assuring him that 
they were determined to comply with every 
particular recommended in his address to 
the best of their power.” The kind of ad- 
vice thus given by the Protestant Bishop, 
in his acknowledged eminence as at once a 
sage of the highest reputation and a man 
experienced in the world, to the homely 
priests of a country a thousand times 
poorer and more wretched then than it is 
now, will be seen from the following ex- 
tracts : — 


** Be not startled, reverend sirs,’’ he begins, 
**to find yourselves addressed by one of a dif- 
| ferent communion. We are indeed (to our shame 
; be it spoken) more inclined to hate for those 
| articles wherein we differ, than to love one 
| another for those wherein we agree. But if we 
| cannot extinguish, let us at least suspend our 
| animosities ; and, forgetting our religious feuds, 

consider ourselves in the amiable light of coun- 

trymen and neighbours. Why should disputes 
| about faith interrupt the duties of civil life? or 

the different roads we take to heaven prevent 
| our taking the same steps on earth? Do we not 
inhabit the same spot of ground, breathe the 
same air, and live under the same government? 
Why, then, should we not conspire in one to 
promote the common good of our country? We 
are all agreed about the usefulness of meat, 
drink, and clothes ; and, without doubt, we all 
sincerely wish our poor neighbours were better 
supplied with them. Providence and nature 
have done their part ; no country is better qual- 
ified to furnish the necessaries of life, and yet no 
people are worse provided. . Whether it 
be from the heaviness of the climate, or from the 
Spanish and Scythian blood that runs in their 
veins, or whatever else may be the cause, there 
still remains in the natives of this island a re- 
markable antipathy to labour. You, gentlemen, 
can alone conquer this innate hereditary sloth. 
Do you then, as you love your country, exert 
yourselves, 

** The house of an Irish peasant is the cave of 
poverty — within you see a pot and a little straw ; 
without, a heap of children tumbling on the 
dunghill. Their fields and gardens are a lively 
counterpart of Solomon’s description in the 
Proverbs. . . . In every road the raggel 
ensigns of poverty are displayed. You often 
meet caravans of poor, whole families in a drove, 
without clothes to cover or bread to feed them, 
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both which might be easily procured by moderate 
labour. They are encouraged in this vagabond 
life by the miserable hospitality they meet with 
in every cottage, whose inhabitants expect the 
same kind reception in their turn when they be- 
come beggars, begging being the last refuge 
of these improvident creatures, . The 
Scythians were noted for wandering, and the 
Spaniards for sloth and pride, Our Irish are 
behind neither of these nations, from which 
they descend, in their respective characteristics. 
* Better is he that laboureth and aboundeth in 
all things than he that boasteth himself and 
wanteth bread,’ saith the son of Sirach, but so 
saith not the Irishman. In my own family, a 
kitchen wench refused to carry out cinders be- 
cause she was descended from an old Irish stock. 

At the same time, these proud people 
are more destitute than savages and more ab- 
ject than negroes. . . Having long ob- 
served and bewailed this wretched state of my 
countrymen, and the insufficiency of several 
methods set on foot to reclaim them, I have re- 
course to your reverences as the dernier resort. 
‘ . Raise your voices, reverend sirs, exert 
your influence, show your authority over the 
multitude, by urging them to the practice of an 
honest industry, a duty necessary to all and re- 
quired in all, whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics, whether Christians, Jews, or Pagans. 
° When so many circumstances provoke 
and animate your people to labour, when their 
private wants and the necessities of the public, 
when the laws, the magistrates, and the very 
country calls upon them, you cannot think it 
becomes you alone to be silent or hindmost in 
every project for promoting the public good. 
Why should you, whose influence is greatest, be 
the least active? Why should you, whose words 
are most likely to prevail, say least in the com- 
mon cause? 


** Perhaps it will be said, the discouragements | . 


attending those of your communion are a bar 
against all endeavours for exciting them to a 
laudable industry. . To this it may be 
answered that, admitting these considerations 
do in some measure damp industry and ambition 
in persons of a certain rank, yet they can be no 
Yet to the industry of poor people, or supply an 
argument against endeavouring to procure meat, 
drink, and clothes. It will be alleged 
in excuse for this idleness, that the country- 
ple want encouragement to labour, as not 
aving a property in the lands. There is small 
encouragement, say you, for them to build or 
plant upon anothér’s land, wherein they have 
only a temporary interest. To which I answer, 
that life itself is but temporary ; that all tenures 
are not of the same kind ; that the case of our 
English and the original Irish is equal in this 
respect ; and that the true aborigines or natural 
Irish are noted for want of industry in improv- 
ing even on their own lands, whereof they have 
both possession and property. . A tight 
house, 4varm apparel, and wholesome food, are 
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sufficient motives to labour. If all had them we 
should be a flourishing nation. . ; 

** But admitting even, for the various reasons 
above alleged, that it is impossible for our cot- 
tagers to be rich, yet it is certain they may be 
clean. Now, bring them to be cleanly and your 
work is halfdone. A little washing, scrubbing, 
and rubbing bestowed on their persons and 
houses, would introduce a sort of industry, and 
industry in one kind is apt to beget it in another. 
Indolence in dirt is a terrible symptom, which 
shows itself in our lower Irish more perhaps than 
in any et on this side the Cape of Good 
Hope. I will venture to add that, look through- . 
out the kingdom, and you shall not find a clean 
house, inhabited by cleanly people, and yet 
wanting necessaries. That same spirit of in- 
dustry that keeps folk clean being suflicient to 
keep them also in food and raiment. . . . 

**If you have any regard (as is not to 
doubted) either for the souls or bodies of your 
people, or even for your own interest or credit, 
you cannot fail to inveigh against this crying 
sin of your country. . Were this but done 
heartily — would you but ‘ be instant in season 
and out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort,’ 
such is the ascendant you have gained over the 
people, that we might soon expect to see the 
good fruits thereof. It stands upon you 
to act with vigour in this cause, and shake off 
the shackles of sloth from your countrymen, the 
rather because there be some who surmise that 
yourselves have put themon. Right or wrong, 
men will be apt to judge of your doctrines by 
their fruits. It will reflect small honour on 
their teachers if, instead of honesty and indus- 
try, those of your communion are peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the contrary qualities, or if the 
nation converted by the great and glorious St. 
Patrick should, above all other nations, be stig- 
matised and marked out as good for nothing. 
Many suspect your religion to be the 
cause of that notorious idleness which prevails 
so generally among the natives of this island, as 
if the Roman Catholic faith was inconsistent 
with an honest diligence in a man’scalling. But 
whoever considers the great spirit of industry 
that reigns in Flanders and France, and even 
beyond the Alps, must acknowledg2 this to be a 
groundless suspicion. In Piedmont and Genoa, 
in the Milanese and the. Venetian States, and 
indeed throughout all Lombardy, how well is 
the soil cultivated, and what manufactories of 
silk, velvet, paper, and other commodities flour- 
ish! . To which I might add, that the 
person whose authority will be of the greatest 
weight with you, even the Pope himself, is at 
this day endeavouring to put new life into the 
trade and manufactures of his country. Though 
I am in no secret of the Court of Rome, yet I 
will venture to affirm, that neither Pope nor 
Cardinals will be pleased to hear that those of 
their communion are distinguished above all 
others by sloth, dirt, and beggary; or be dis- 
pleased at your endeavouring to rescue them 
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from the reproach of such an infamous distinc- 
tion,”” 


‘It is unnecessary to apologise for quoting 
so largely from this extraordinary appeal at 
a moment when Ireland and its affairs are 
again in the ascendant, and when so graph- 
ic a picture of its condition a hundred years 
ago, and the relations then existing between 
the priesthood and people, is thus presented 
before us. The Bishop dwells upon these 
relations with the most unhesitating distinct- 
ness. He has no doubt of the power of 
** your reverences” to effect what reforma- 
tion they please in the race so dutifully sub- 
ject to them. Perhaps so strange an ad- 
dress was never written by a dignified eccle- 
siastic in one Church to the priesthood of 
another. Its candour and honesty and gen- 
erous meaning seem, if we may trust the bi- 
ographer of Berkeley, to have been under- 
stood and appreciated by the body to whom 
it was addressed. ‘They are said to have 
acknowledged in the ‘ Dublin Journal’ that 
‘*in every page it contained a proof of the 
author’s extensive charity; his views are 
only towards the public good ; the means he 
provideth are easily complied with; and his 
manner of treating persons in their circum- 
stances so very singular, that they plainly 
show the good man, the polite gentleman, 
and the true patriot.” How far these sen- 
timents came from the heart it is of course 
impossible to tell, or whether there might 
not be some among their reverences who 
found the heretic Bishop’s advice imperti- 
nent and uncalled for; but nevertheless 
there it is, as curious a memorial of the age 
and the man as could well be found. Not- 
withstanding Berkeley’s philosophical under- 
standing, his liberal mind and friendly ways 
of thinking, and experience of the world, it 
is evident that he looked upon the penal 
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haps as far from solution as ever it was; 
but in theory there no longer remains a 
doubt on the subject. This, however, it is 
clear had fever entered Berkeley’s mind. 
A hundred years is no such great matter in 
the world’s history; but all the material 
changes that have been effected since then 
reckon small enough in comparison with the 
revolution which has been wrought in all 
our estimates of things and modes of 
thought. Berkeley takes slavery for granted 
with the utmost calm, just as he takes it for 
granted that it is in the natural order of 
things that a priesthood, to whose influence 
he appeals as supreme over a whole nation, 
should be ‘‘ obnoxious to the laws,” and the 
communion in general lie under the ‘‘ dis- 
couragements ” to which he alludes so pla- 
cidly. And yet he could not take for grant- 
ed the existence of a stool or a table! 
What are our vulgar novelties of gas and 
penny-post, and the rest of our modern 
stock-in-trade, in comparison with the ex- 
traordinary revolution of ideas which has 
placed, in this respect at least, by mere 
dint of time, the mass of men who never 
think at all, on a height unattainable by one 
of the greatest thinkers and best men of his 
! 


age! 

‘The last great public undertaking of 
Bishop Berkeley’s vife has a whimsical as- 
pect, which in fact it derives (according to 
the strictest rules of his own philosophy) 
from our eyes alone, being in its nature and 
etfect upon the time a very serious matter 
of the gravest importance to the world. 
This was the discovery and promulgation of 
tar-water— grand sovereign panacea for 
every evilunder heaven. The curious en- 
thusiasm of the man’s nature, and scorn of 
all secondary restraints —such as the fear 
of ridicule, or the blame of interfering with 
the business of others — comes out most 


laws respecting Roman Catholics as a matter | distinctly in the fervour and persistence 


of course, unalterable, and founded on ev- 
erlasting justice ; just as he speaks with im-* 
perturbable calm, and not the slightest ap- 
pearance even of a doubt as to the right- 
eousness of the arrangement, about the 
slaves in the plantations. These simplest 
rules of natural justice did not, it is evident, 
in the smallest degree affect a mind so open, 
so generous, so full of regard for his fellow- 
creatures. This is one of the mysteries of 
humanity which it is the most hard to eluci- 
date. We are far from taking up the ex- 
treme side of those great questions, or of 
going wild, for instance, with rapture on 
that most doubtful and insoluble problem 
of negro emancipation, the practical difficul- 
ties of which are immense. As a question 
of expediency or even possibility, itis per- 





with which he thrusts his nauseous draught 
down the world’s throat. It cured himself, 
he tells us, of a ‘‘ nervous cholic” which 
‘*rendered his life a burden to him;” upon 
which he began, with his natural energy and 
hopefulness, to try it upon his neighbours ; 
and having worked a variety of cures in 
Cloyne, immediately judged it his duty to 
make known the marvel to his country and 
mankind in general. He addressed him- 
self to this subject characteristically in a 
work entitled ‘Siris: A Chain of Philo- 
sophical Retlections and Inquiries concern- 
ing the Virtues of Tar-water.’ ‘We are 
now mad about tar-water,” says Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘on the publication of a book 
written by Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. 
The book contains every subject from tar- 
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water to the Trinity ; however, all the world | 
read it, and understand no more than they 
would if it were intelligible.” The descrip- 
tion has a sneer in it, but yet is not far from 
the truth. ‘Siris’ begins with the most 
plain and practical directions for the mak- 
ing of the panacea, and as many details of 
cures as Morison or Mr. Holloway could 
desire — from a colic to an inflammation — 
gout, ague, pleurisy, asthma, everything 
from which man suffers, had been cured by 
this wonderful agent; and from this ver 

solid beginning our philosopher goes off 
not fantastically, but by slow degrees, by 
means of the structure of plants, their anat- 
omy and constituent elements, up to the 
deepest speculations of the ancient philoso- 
phy, and the nature of the Godhead itself. 
**It is indeed a chain,” says his admiring 
biographer, ‘* which, like that of the poet, | 
reaches from earth to heaven, conducting | 
the reader by an almost imperceptible gra-- 
dation from the phenomena of tar-water, 

through the depths of the ancient philoso- | 
phy, to the sublimest mystery of the Chris- 

tian religion.” This curious work is one of 
Berkeley’s longest productions, and con- 

tains a very quaint mixture of the practical | 
with the most ethereal ideal qualities. It 

came speedily to a second edition, a ha pi-| 
ness which does not seem to have befallen 

any of his former works, and must have pro- 
duced an overwhelming sensation through- 
out the country. ‘The philosophical system 
of Idealism did not do half so much to make 
the Bishop of Cloyne famous as this trea- 
tise, and the invention which gave it birth. 
‘*A man came into an apothecary’s shop | 
the other day,” says Horace Walpole in the 
year 1744. ‘**Do you sell tar-water?” 
* Tar-water !’ replied the apothecary, ‘ why, 
I sell nothing else!” So swift and so uni- 
versal was the popularity of the new reme- 
dy. If it derived anything of its reputation 
from the quaint and elaborate argument by 

which the author traced its beneficial stream | 
through the veins of the odorous pines, 
from their subtle connection with the vital 
flame which gives existence to the entire 
world, it would be creditable to the genius 
of the age; probably, however, as Horace 
says, the world understood it as little as 
if it had been intelligible; but the pub- 
lic understood and appreciated the cases, 
of which its reverend inventor gave the 
fullest supply. Two other shorter works 
on the same subject — amphlets once 
more addressed to ‘* dear Tom ” — followed 





up the impression. Ireland, not to sa 
Great Britain, going mildly out of their 
senses, did nothing but swallow the hate- 
ful draught. So long indeed had the idea 
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lasted, that the writer has heard from 
an old lady, still living and enjoying life, 
an awful tale ofthe miseries of a houseful 
of Irish children, who were condemned to 
begin life daily with a cupful of tar-water, 
as late as the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. This was Berkeley's last work. He 
was by this time growing old, and begin- 
ning, as the springs of life failed him, to 
grow weary of his retirement in the utter 
seclusion of Cloyne, which he had only left 
once since his appointment. Nothing can 
be more pleasant than the glimpses we have 
in his letters of the tranquil life he led in 
his episcopal hermitage. The —" or, 
as his biographer modestly calls it, the 
** manse-house ” of the little diocese, seems 
to have been a home of all the arts. Three 
boys, of whom the parents could not at first 
decide ‘*which was prettiest,” and one 
daughter, grew up round him in that peace- 
ful place. The village, for it was nothing 
better, had few resources, but these were 
cultivated with a steady adherence to prin- 
ciple, such as few theorists attempt. The 
Bishop *‘ chose to wear ill clothes and worse 
wigs, rather than suffer the poor of the town 
to remain unemployed,” —a piece of self- 
denial which no doubt was felt by the hand- 
some ecclesiastic even when age took from 
him something of his characteristic vivacity. 
Offers of better preferment were made to 
him more than once, which he declined. 
He ‘did not see,” he says, ‘all things 
considered, the glory of wearing the name 
of primate in these days, or of getting so 
mach money, a thing every tradesman in 
London may get if he pleases.” Visitors 
went and came to the manse-house, but not 
in such numbers as would have satisfied the 
Bishop’s genial hospitality. He writes let- 
ters to his friends who had accompanied him 
to America with a friendly warmth, bidding 
them to visit him, describing the myrtles in 
his garden, and the advantages of his neigh- 
bourhood. ‘‘ Agreeably to the warmth of 
his temper, he had conceived so high an 
idea of the beauties of Cloyne,” his biogra- 
pher tells us, *‘ that Mr. Pope had once al- 
most determined to make a visit to Ireland 
on purpose to see the place, which his friend 
had painted to him with such brilliancy of 
colouring, and which yet to common eyes 
presents nothing that is very worthy of at- 
tention.” 

Within, the manse-house must have been 
a pleasant home. The Bishop declined to 
buy the ‘ Causes Célébres’ because he ap- 
prehended ‘‘there might be some among 
them of too delicate a nature to be read by 
boys and girls, to whom my library, and 
particularly all French books, are open.” 
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At one time painting is the favourite art, in 
which he thinks his wife ‘* shows a most un- 
common genius; though,” he adds, ‘‘ others 
may be supposed to judge more impartially 
than I.” At another time it is music that is 
in the ascendant, and Berkeley’s letters are 
full of bass-viols and Italian psalms. ‘* My 
wife, I am told, is this day inferior to no 
singer in the kingdom,” he says with that 
kindly exaltation of his own which is char- 
acteristic of such a genial and buoyant na- 
ture. It is evident that to make the first 
break in the family was a thing which the 
kind father, now growing old, regarded 
with alarm. When his second boy was 
old enough for the university, a plan which 
the parents had been cherishing for some 
time, and which Berkeley preferred to the 
glories of the primacy, was put into execu- 
tion. He removed with his wife and family 
to Oxford. ‘* He had taken a fixed resolu- 
tion,” says his biographer, ‘‘to spend the 
remainder of his days in that city, with a 
view of indulging the passion for a learned 
retirement which had ever strongly pos- 
sessed his mind.” But young George 
no doubt had as much to do with it, for 
Cloyne, after all, was more of a retirement 
than Oxford. With his usual high-minded 
sense of justice, he requested leave to re- 
sign his bishopric on making this oe. 
‘*So uncommon a petition excited his 
Majesty’s curiosity to inquire who was the 
extraordinary man who made it ; being told 
it was his old acquaintance Dr. Berkeley, 
he declared that he should die a bishop in 
spite of himself, but gave him full liberty 
to reside where he pleased.” It would 
seem that his actual pastoral work was not 
the thing which Berkeley himself felt most 
indispensable to his diocese. He appro- 
priated two hundred a year to the poor of 
his neighbourhood, as a substitute for his 
presence among them until he returned, 
and so went his way, contented to spend in 
ease and learned intercourse the evening 
of his days. 

But that evening was destined to be a 
very short one. Six months after his 
arrival in Oxford, the family were together 
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on a peaceful Sunday night. The father 
lay on a sofa in the repose of his old age; 
the mother, who had been to him more 
than he expected and all he desired, and 
whose accomplishments he admired with so 
much tender simplicity, was reading aloud 
to the little household party a sermon of 
Dr. Sherlock’s. Calmest domestic scene, 
the soft and silent happiness of sober Eng- 
lish imaginations, upon which it must have 
looked so unlikely that any sudden terror | 
could fall. His young daughter going to 
him with “a dish of tea” was the first to 
see what had happened. He had left them 
while the reading went on, while the tea 
sent up its fragrant fumes — and was gone 
unalterably beyond all sound or call. 

So ended a life which has few equals 
either in the ranks of philésophers or eccle- 
‘siastics; a more generous, a more frank 
and brave and candid spirit never stepped 
on English soil. His story has dropped 
from common knowledge, and only his phi- 
losophy remains—a philosophy in which 
the ordinary mind must always see a touch 
of absurdity. Yet (philosophically) as we 
have seen, there was nothing absurd in it, 
and the theory was irrefutable; while no 
one who has regarded the grand conception 
of a world so living in God, will refuse to 
allow to the system the credit of the highest 
beauty. It agrees with everything in his 
own harmonious nature, and with all the 
principles that swayed his life. Never 
philosopher before him-in modern story had 
been more than inoffensive to his fellow- 
creatures. Berkeley breathed out of him 
help, kindness, counsel, and aid to every- 
thing round him. Honesty that reached 
the magnanimous point, and that generous 
sympathy with his race which brings a man 
within reach of the glorious stigma of 
Quixotism, were the characteristics of the 
Idealist. Philosophy may or may not be 
the hopeless science which it is represented 
by one of its ablest historians; but such a 
man as Berkeley gives vital force to a gen- 
eration. Knowledge may fail though it is 
everlasting ; Man, the creature of a day, is 





the only thing in earth which lives for ever. 





Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Hiyhlands (Smith and Elder.) — The Queen’s 
book appears in a very handsome quarto, copi- 
ously illustrated with engravings on steel and 
wood. These are all, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, good of their kind. A special interest at- 
taches, of course, to the Queen’s own sketches, 
which are, for the most part, given in fac-sim- 
ile. Two chromolithographs represent the sit- 


ting-rooms of the Queen and the Prince Consort 

at Balmoral. The colour, which is judiciously 
employed, gives the impression of life very well. 
Of the Journal itself we have long since ex- 
pressed our opinion; on the present occasion we 
need not say anything more than that its pres- 
ent shape is worthy, but not more than worthy 
of it. Spectator. 
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My acquaintance with Lord Byron be- 
gan very early in life, on my first going to 
school at Harrow. I was then just twelve 
years old. I was lame from an early acci- 
dent, and pale and thin in consequence of 
a severe fever, from which, though per- 
fectly recovered in other respects, I still 
continued weak. This dilapidated condi- 
tion of mine — perhaps my lameness more 
than anything else — seems to have touched 
Byron’s sympathies. He saw me a stran- 
ger in a crowd; the very person likely to 
tempt the oppression of a bully, as I was 
utterly incapable of resisting it; and, in 
all the kindness of his generous nature, he 
took me under his charge. The first 
words he ever spoke to me, as far as I can 
recollect them, were, ‘‘ If any fellow bul- 
lies you, tell me; and I'll thrash him if I 
can.” His protection was not long needed 
—I was soon strong again and able to 
maintain my own; but, as long as his help 
was wanted, he never failed to render it. 
In this manner our friendship began when 
we were both boys, he the elder of the 
two; and it continued, without the slight- 
est interruption, till he left Harrow for 
Cambridge. : 

After this there was a temporary cessation 
of intercourse. We wrote to each other on 
his first leaving school; but the letters, as 
is wont to be the case, became gradually 
less and less communicative and frequent, 
till they eventually ceased altogether. 
The correspondence seemed to have come 
to a eonclusion by mutual consent; till an 
unexpected occasion of its renewal oc- 
curred on the appearance of his first col- 
lection of poems —the Hours of Idleness. 
This volume contained an early essay of 
his satirical powers against the head-mas- 
ter of his late school; and very soon after 
its publication I received a letter from 
Byron — short, cold, and cutting — re- 

roaching me with a breach of friendship, 

ause I had, as he was informed, tra- 
duced his poetry in an English exercise, 
for the sake of conciliating the favour of 
Dr. Butler. The only answer I returned 
to the letter was to send him the rough 
copy of my theme. It was on the Evils 
of idleness. After a world of puerilities 
and commonplaces, it concluded by warning 
mankind in general, and the boys of Har- 
row in particular, if they would avoid the 
vice and its evils, ‘‘to cultivate some ac- 
complishment, that each might have an 





occupation of interest to engage his lei- 
sure, and be able to spend his ‘ Hours of 
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Idleness’ as profitably as our late popular 
schoolfellow.” The return of post brought 
me a letter from Byron, begging pardon 
for the unworthiness he had attributed to 
me, and acknowledging that he had been 
misinformed. Thus our correspondence 
was renewed: and it was never again in- 
terrupted till after his separation from 
Lady Byron and final departure from his 
country. 

After this renewal of our correspondence 
he was absent for some time in Greece; 
but when he returned, with the MS. of the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold in his _ 
portmanteau, I paid him a visit at New- 
stead. It was winter — dark, dreary 
weather — the snow upon the ground; and 
a straggling, gloomy, depressing, partially- 
inhabited place the Abbey was. Those 
rooms, however, which had been fitted up 
for residence were so comfortably ap- 
pointed, glowing with crimson hangings, 
and cheerful with capacious fires, that one 
soon lost the melancholy feeling of being 
domiciled in the wing of an extensive ruin. 
Many tales are related or fabled of the 
orgies which, in the Poet’s early youth, had 
made clamorous these ancient halls of the 
Byrons. I can only say that nothing in 
the shape of riot or excess occurred when 
I was there. The only other visitor was 
Dr. Hodgson, the translator of Juvenal, 
and late Provost of Eton; and nothing 
could be more quiet and regular than the 
course of our days. Byron was retouching, 
as the sheets passed through the press, the 
stanzas of Childe Harold. Hodgson was 
at work in getting out the ensuing number 
of the Monthly Review, of which he was 
principal editor. I was reading for my 
degree. When we met, our general talk 
was of poets and poetry —of who could 
or who could not write; but it occasion- 
ally rose into very serious discussions on 
Religion. Byron, from his early education 
in Scotland, had been taught to identify 
the principles of Christianity with the ex- 
treme dogmas of Calvinism. His mind 
had thus imbibed a most miserable preju- 
dice, which appeared to be the only ob- 
stacle to his hearty acceptance of the Gos- 
pel. Of this error we were most anxious 
to disabuse him. The chief weight of the 
argument rested with Hodgson, who was 
older, a good deal, than myself. And I 
cannot even now—at a distance of more 
than fifty years— recall those conversa- 
tions without a deep feeling of admiration 
for the judicious zeal and affectionate ear- 
nestness (often speaking with tears in his 
eyes) which Dr. Hodgson evinced in_ his 
advocacy of the truth. The only differ- 
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ence, except perhaps in the subjects talked 
about, between our life at Newstead Abbey 
and that of the quiet country families 
around us, was the hours we kept. It 
was, as I have said, winter, and the days 
were cold; and, as nothing tempted us to 
rise early, we got up late. This flung the 
routine of the day rather backward, and 
we did not go early to bed. My visit to 
Newstead lasted about three weeks, when 
I returned to Cambridge to take my de- 
gree. 

From this time our paths in life lay much 
asunder. Byron returned to London. His 
oem was published. The success was 
instantaneous; and ‘‘he awoke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous.” I was in 
Orders, and living an almost solitary life 
in a country curacy; but we kept up a 
rather rapid change of letters. He sent 
me his poems as they now appeared in 
rather quick succession; and during my 
few weeks’ holidays in London we saw one 
another very often of a morning at each 
other’s rooms, and not unfrequently again 
in society of an evening. So far, and for 
these few years, all that I saw or heard of 
his career was bright and prosperous; 
kindness and poetry at home, smiles and 
adulation abroad. But then came his mar- 
i and then the rupture with his wife ; 


and th 
and then his final departure from England, 


under that revulsion of popular feeling 
which is ever incident to the — children 
of society, when envy and malice obtain a 
temporary ascendancy, and succeed in 
knocking down and trampling any idol of 
the day beneath their feet who may be 
wanting in the moral courage required of 
the man who would face and out-brave 
them. 

Such was not the spirit that animated 
Byron. He could not bear to look upon 
the altered countenances of his acquaintance. 
To his susceptible temperament and gener- 
ous feelings, the reproach of having ill-used 
a woman must have been poignant in the 
extreme. It was repulsive to his chivalrous 
character as a gentleman ; it belied all that 
he had written of the devoted fervour of 
his attachments; and rather than meet the 
frowns and sneers which awaited him in 
the world, as many a less sensitive man 
might have done, he turned his back upon 
them and fled. He would have drawn him- 
self up, and crossed his arms and curled his 
lip, and looked disdainfully on any amount 
of clamorous hostility; but he stole away 
from the ignominy of being silently cut. 
His whole course of conduct, at this crisis 
of his life, was an inconsiderate mistake. 
He should have remained, to learn what the 
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accusations against him really were; to ex- 
pose the exaggeration, if not the falsehood, 
of the grounds they rested on; or, at all 
events, to have quietly abided the time 
when the London world should have become 
wearied of repeating its vapid scandals, 
and returned to its senses respecting him. 
That change of feeling did come, and not 
long after his departure from England; but - 
he was at a distance, and could not be per- 
suaded to return to take advantage of it. 
Of the matrimonial quarrel, I personally 
know nothing; nor, with the exception of 
Dr. Lushington, do I believe that there is 
anybody living who has any certain knowl- 
edge about the matter. ‘The marriage was 
never one of reasonable promise. The 
bridegroom and the bride were ill-assorted. 
They were two only children, and two 
= only children. I was acquainted with 
dy Byron as Miss Milbank. ‘The parties 
of Lady Milbank, her mother, were frequent 
and agreeable, and composed of that mix- 
ture of fashion, literature, science, and art, 
than which there is no better Society. The 
daughter was not without a certain amount 
of prettiness or cleverness ; but her manner 
was stiff and formal, and gave one the idea 
of her being self-willed and self-opinionated. 
She was almost the only young, pretty, 
well-dressed girl I ever saw who carried no 
cheerfulness along with her. I seem to see 
her now, moving slowly along her mother’s 
drawing-rooms, talking to scientific men 
ang vm women, without a tone of 
emotion in her voice or the faintest glimpse 
of a smile upon her countenance. A lady 
who had been on intimate terms with her 
from their mutual childhood once said to 
me, ‘‘ If Lady Byron has a heart, it is deep- 
er seated and harder to get at than any- 
body else’s heart whom I have ever known.” 
And though several of my friends whose 
re it was no slight honour to have 
ned —as Mrs. Siddons, Joanna Baillie, 
aria Edgeworth, and others of less ac- 
count — were never heard to speak of Lady 
Byron except in terms of admiration and 
attachment, it is certain that the impression 
which she produced on the majority of her 
acquaintance was unfavourable : they looked 
upon her as a reserved and frigid sort of 
being whom one would rather cross the 
room to avoid than be brought into conver- 
sation with unnecessarily. Such a person, 
whatever quality might at first have attracted 
him — (could it have been her coldness?) 
— was not likely to acquire or retain any 
very powerful hold upon Byron. At the 
beginning of their married life, when first 
they returned to London society together, 
one seldom saw two young persons who ap- 
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peared to be more devoted to one another 
than they were. At parties, he would be 
seen hanging over the back of her chair, 
scarcely talking to anybody else, eagerly 
introducing his friends to her, and, if they 
did not go away together, himself handing 
her to her carriage. This outward show of 
tenderness, so far as my memory serves 
- me, was observed and admired as exem- 
plary. till after the birth of their daughter. 
‘rom that time the world began to drop its 
voice into a tone of compassion when speak- 
ing of Lady Byron, and to whisper tales of 
the misery she was suffering — poor thing 
— on account of the unkindness of her hus- 
band. ~ 
The first instances of his ill-usage which 
were heard were so insignificant as to be 
beneath recording. ‘‘The poor lady had 
never had a comfortable meal since their 
marriage.” ‘‘ Her husband had no fixed 
hour for breakfast, and was always too late 
for dinner.” ‘‘ At his express desire, she 
had invited two elderly ladies * to meet 
them in her opera-box. Nothing could be 
more courteous than his manner to them 
while. they remained; but no sooner had 
they gone than he began to annoy his wife 
by venting his ill-humour, in a strain of bit- 
terest satire, against the dress and manners 
of her friends.” ‘* There were some rela- 
tions of Lady Byron, whom, after repeated 
refusals, he had reluctantly consented to 
dine with. When the day arrived, he in- 
' sisted on her going alone, alleging his be- 
ing unwell as an excuse for his absence. * It 
was summer-time. Forty years ago, peo- 
e not only dined earlier than they do now, 
ut by daylight; and after the assembled 
party were seated at table, he amused him- 
self by driving backwards and forwards op- 
posite the dining-room windows.”+ There 
was a multitude of such nonsensical stories 
as these, which one began to hear soon 
after little Ada’s birth; and Ibelieve I have 
told the worst of them. No doubt, as the 
things occurred, they must have been vexa- 
tious enough, but they do not amount to 
grievous wrongs. They are faults of tem- 
per—not moral delinquencies ; a thousand 
of them would not constitute an injury. 
Nor does one know to what extent they 
may have been provoked. They would, in 
all probability, have ceased, had they been 
gently borne with—and, perhaps, were 
only repeated because the culprit was 
amused by witnessing their effects. At all 
events they were no more than a sensible 
woman, who had either a proper feeling for 


* Mrs. Joanna Baillie and her sister. 
t The above gossip all came to me from different 
friends of Lady Byron. 


‘Byron to the last. 
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her husband’s reputation, or a due consid- 
eration of her own position, would have 
readily endured; and a really good wife 
would never have allowed herself to talk 
about them. And yet it was by Lady Byron's 
friends, and as coming immediately from 
her, that I used to hear them. The com- 
plaints, at first so trifling, gradually ac- 
uired a more serious character. ‘* Poor 
y Byron was afraid of her life.” ‘* Her 
husband slept with loaded pistols by his 
bedside, and a dagger under his pillow.” 
Then there came rumours of cruelty — no 
one knew of what kind, or how severe. 
Nothing was definitely stated. But it was 
on all , bow allowed to be ‘‘ very bad — 
very bad indeed.” And as there was noth-' 
ing to be known, everybody imagined what 
they pleased. 
ut whatever Lord Byron’s treatment of 
his wife may have been, it could not have 
been all evil. Any injuries she suffered 
must have occurred during moody or angry 
fits of temper. They could not have been 
habitual or frequent. His conduct was not 
of such a description as to have utterly ex- 
tinguished whatever love she might have 
felt at their marriage, or to have left an 
sense of terror or aversion behind it. This 
is evident from facts. Years after they had 
met for the last time, Lady Byron went 
with Mrs. Jameson, from whom I repeat the 
circumstance, to see Thorwaldsen’s statue 
of her husband, which was at Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s studio. After looking at it 
in silence for a few moments, the tears came 
into her eyes, and she said to her com- 
nion, ‘‘It’s very beautiful, but not so 
utiful as my dear Byron.” However in- 
terrupted by changes of caprice or irrita- 
bility, the general course of her husband’s 
conduct must have been gentle and tender, 
or it never would, after so long a cessation 
of intercourse, have left such kindly im- 
pressions behind it. I have, indeed, reason 
to believe that these feelings of affectionate 
remembrance lingered in the heart of Lady 
Not a fortnight before 
her death, I dined in company with an old 
lady, who was at the time on a visit to her. 
On this lady’s returning home, and men- 
tioning whom she had met, — Byron 
evinced great curiosity to learn what sub- 
jects we had talked about, and what I had 
said of them, ‘‘ Because I had been sucha 
friend of her husband’s.” This instance 
of fond remembrance, after an interval of 
more than forty years, in a woman of no 
very sensitive nature —a woman of more’ 
intellect than feeling — conveys to my mind 
no slight argument in defence of eet 
conduct as a husband. His wife, though 
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unrelenting, manifestly regretted his loss. 
May not some touch of remorse for the 
exile to which she had dismissed him — for 
the fame over which she had cast a cloud 
—for the energies which she had diverted 
from their course of useful action in the 
Senate, to be wasted in no honourable idle- 
ness abroad — and for the so early death to 
which her unwifelike conduct doomed him, 
have mingled its bitterness with the pain 
of that regret ? 

But what do I know of Byron? The ill 
I will speak of presently. Personally, I 
know nothing but good of him. Of what 
he became in his foreign banishment, when 
removed from all his natural ties and hered- 
itary duties, I, personally, am ignorant. 
In all probability he deteriorated ; he would 
have been more than human if he had not. 
But when I was in the habit of familiarly 
seeing him, he was kindness itself. At a 
time when Coleridge was in great embar- 
rassment, Rogers, when calling on Byron, 
chanced to mention it. He immediately 
went to his writing-desk, and brought back 
a cheque for a hundred pounds, and in- 
sisted on its being forwarded to Coleridge. 
**T did not like taking it,” said Rogers, 
who told me the story, ‘‘ for I knew that he 
was in want of it himself.” His servants 
he treated with a gentle consideration for 
their feelings which I hav2 seldom wit- 
nessed in any other, and they were devoted 
to him. At Newstead there was an old 
man who had been butler to his mother, 
and I have seen Byron, as the old man 
waited behind his chair at dinner, pour out 
a glass of wine and pass it to him, when he 
thought we were too much engaged in con- 
versation to observe what he was doing. 
The transaction was a thing of custom; and 
both parties seemed to flatter themselves 
that it was clandestinately effected. A hid- 
eous old woman, who had been brought in 
to nurse him when he was unwell, at one of 
his lodgings, and whom few would have 
cared to retain about them longer than her 
services were required, was carried with 
him, in improved attire, to his chambers in 
the Albany, and was seen, after his mar- 
riage, gorgeous in black silk, at his house 
in Piecadil . She had done him a service, 
and he jaf not forget it. Of his attach- 
ment to his friends, no one can read Moore’s 
Life, and entertain a doubt. He required 
a great deal from them— not more, per- 
haps, than he, from the abundance of his 
love, freely and fully gave — but more than 
they had to return. The ardour of his na- 
ture must have been in a normal state of 
disappointment. He imagined higher qual- 
ities in them than they possessed, and must 
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very often have found his expectations sadly 
baulked by the dulness of talk,,the per- 
versity of taste, or the want of enthusiasm, 
which he encountered on a better, or, rather, 
longer acquaintance. But, notwithstanding, 
I never yet heard anybody complain that 
Byron had once appeared to entertain a re- 
gard for him, and had afterwards capri- 
ciously cast him off. 

Now, after these good amd great quali- 
ties, I revert to the evil of Byron’s charac- 
ter and conduct. And here, if he were 
bad, were there no extenuations, derived 
from the peculiarities of his position and ed- 
ucation, to be pleaded for him? _ Was he 
not better, instead of worse, than most 
young men have proved who were similarly 
circumstanced? He had virtually never 
known a father’s care or a mother’s tender- 
ness. He was from early childhood wholly 
cut away from those motives to virtue, and 
those restraints from vice, which, amid a 
band of brothers and sisters, grow up 
around us with the family affections. 
Home is the only school in which right 
principles and generous feelings find a 

enial soil and attain a natural growth. 
ithout a home, the boy sees nothing, 
knows nothing, considers nothing, and feels 
for nothing but himself; and a home Byron 
never had. The domestic charities and 
their ameliorating influences were only 
known to him by name. He was from boy- 
hood his own master; and would it have. 
been strange, if, with strong passions, an 
untutored will, fervent imagination, and no 
one with authority to control him, he was 
sometimes led astray? But during the 
time he was in London society, what young 
men were there, with the same liberty to 
range at will at he, who were less absorbed 
by its dissipations! Who among them ab- 
stracted so much time from the fascinations 
of the world as he, to study as he studied, 
and to write as he wrote? I have little 
doubt, though I don’t know it, that in the 
season of his unparalleled success he was 
not likely to have been more rigid in his 
conduct than his companions were in their 
principles. But it is at least extraordina: 
that, while thus courted and admired, if his 
life was as licentious as some have repre- 
sented, the only scandal that disturbed the 
decorum of society and with which Byron’s 
name was connected, did not originate in 
any action of his, but in the insane and un- 
requited passion of a woman, 
yron had one pre-eminent fault—a . 
fault which must be considered as Soa 
criminal by évery one who does not, as 
do, believe it to have resu from mono- 
mania. He had a morbid love of a bad 
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reputation. There was hardly an offence 
of which he would not, with perfect indif- 
ference, accuse himself. An old schoolfel- 
low, who met him on the Continent, told me 
that he would continually write paragraphs 
against himself in the foreign journals, and 
delight in their republication by the English 
newspapers as in the success of a practical 
joke. Whenever anybody has related any- 
thing discreditable of Byron, assuring me 
that it must be true, for he heard it from 
himself, I always felt that he could not 
have spoken upon worse authority, and 
‘that, in all probability, the tale was a pure 
invention. If I could remember, and were 
willing to repeat, the various misdoings 
which I have _ time to time heard him 
attribute to himself, I could fill a volume. 
But I never believed them. I very soon 
became aware of this strange idiosyncrasy ; 
it puzzled me to account for it; but there it 
was —a sort of diseased and distorted van- 
ity. The same eccentric spirit would in- 
duce him to report things which were false, 
with regard to his family, which anybody 
else would have concealed though true. 
He told me more than once that his father 
was insane, and killed himself. I shall 
never forget the manner in which he first 
told me this. While washing his hands, 
and singing a gay Neapolitan air, he 
stopped, looked round at me, and said, 
** There always was madness in the family.” 
Then, after continuing his washing and his 
song, he added, as if speaking of a matter 
of the slightest indifference, ‘‘ My father 
cut his throat.” The contrast between the 
tenor of the subject and the levity of the 
expression was fearfully painful: it was like 
a stanza of Don Juan. In this instance, 
I had no doubt that the fact was as he re- 
lated it ; but in speaking of it only afew years 
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since to an old lady * in whom I had perfect 
confidence, she assured me that it was not so ; 
Mr. Byron, who was her cousin, had been 
extremely wild, but was quite sane, and 
had died very quietly in his bed. What 
Byron’s reason could have been for -thus 
calumniating, not only himself, but the 
blood which was flowing in his veins, who 
can divine? But, for some reason or 
other, it seemed to be his determined pur- 

se to keep himself unknown to the great 
ody of his fellow-creatures—to present 
himself to their view in moral masquerade, 
and to identify himself in their imaginations 
with Childe Harold and the Corsair, be- 
tween which characters and his own —as 
God and education had made it — the most 
microscopic inspection would fail to discern 
a single point of resemblance. 

Except this love of an ill-name — this 
tendency to malign himself—this hypoc- 
risy reversed, I have no personal knowl- 
edge whatever of any evil act or evil dispo- 
sition of Lord Byron’s. I once said this to 
a gentlemant who was well acquainted 
with Byron’s London life. He expressed 
himself astonished at what I said. ‘‘ Well,” 
I replied, ‘‘ do you know any harm of him 
but what he told you himself?” ‘Oh, 
yes —a hundred things!” ‘I don’t want 
you to tell me a hundred things; I shall be 
content with one.” Here the conversation 
was interrupted. We were at dinner— 
there was a large party—and the subject 
was not again renewed at table. But after- 
wards, in the drawing-room, Mr. Drury 
came up to me and said, ‘‘I have been 
thinking of what you were saying at dinner. 
I do not know any harm of Byron but what 
he has told me of himself.” 

An OCTOGENARIAN. 


* Mrs. Villiers, Lord Clarendon’s-mother. 
t The Rev. Henry Drury. 





The Seven Churches of Asia. By A. Svo- 
boda. With an Introduction by the Rev. H. B. 
Tristam, M. A. (Sampson Low and Co.)— This 
volume is illustrated by twenty photographs rep- 
resenting landscapes and architectural remains, 
and representing the present condition of the 
cities which were the seats of the Seven Churches 
of Asia Minor. All these are interesting, though 
the interest and perhaps the use of a photograph 
is greater to those who know the scene which it 


represents than to those who do not. Some of 
them strike us as being unusually good, with an 
artistic effect not always attained. We may 





specify as one specially worthy of note No. 15. 
“* Sardis; the general view looking towards the 
Church.”? The text is interesting, written, it 
would seem, by one who is well acquainted with 
his subject. M. Svoboda has added a very use- 
ful itinerary, with an account of distances and 
attainable accommodation. The tour, he tells us, 
is one that can be made easily and safely. Fif- 
teen days is the time that he allows for it, the 
total distance being something under 500 miles, 
of which the first fifty may be accomplished by 
railway. Spectator. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE WORLD-SOUL. 


** Way did you not look in, for a moment, 
upon the worthy people?” asked Bella of 
her brother, after they had both taken their 
seats in the carriage. 

Whenever she came from a company 
where she had been amiable, this mood con- 
tinued awhile, and she would look smiling! 
into the air, then smilingly upon the furni- 
ture around; it was so now. There was in 
her the dying echo of a pleasant and cheer- 
ful frame of mind, but her brother came out 
of an entirely remote world, having spoken 
to-day with no one,—who would have 
thought it of him?—but his own soul, 
or more properly, Manna’s soul. 

** Ah! don’t speak to me of the world,” 
he said; ‘‘I wish to forget it, and that it 


should also forget me. I know it well, all 


hollow, waste, wilted, mere puppet-show. 


If you have been helping the puppets dance. 


there awhile, you can lay them away again 
in the closet of forgetfulness.” 

** You seem rather low-spirited,” .said 
Bella, placing her hand upon her brother's 
shoulder. 

‘* Low-spirited! that’s another catch- 
word! How often have I heard it used, 
and used it myself! What is meant by low- 
spirited? nothing. I have been knocked 
in pieces, and newly put together again. 
Ah, sister, a miracle has been wrought in 
me, and all miracles are now clear to me. 
Ah! I may come back to the words of the 
world, but I do not see how.” 

** Excellent ! I congratulate you ; youseem 
to have really fallen in love.” 

** Fallen in love! For God’s sake, don’t 
say that; I am consecrated, sanctified. I 
am yet such a poor, timorous, wretched 
child of the world, that I am ashamed to 
make my confession even to you, my only 
sister. Ah! I could: never have believed 
that I should feel such emotion—I don’t 
know what to call it — exaltation, such rap- 
ture thrilling every nerve. O sister, what 
a maiden!” 

‘* It is not true,” said Bella, leaning her 
head back against the soft lining of the car- 
riage, ‘‘ it not true that we women are the 
enigma of the world ; you men are far more 
so. Over you, over Otto von Pranken, the 
ballet connoisseur, has come such a roman- 
tic feeling as this! But beautiful, excellent, 
the mightiest power, is the power of illu- 
sion.” 

Pranken was silent ; he heard Bella’s words 
as if they were uttered in a past state of ex- 
istence. When, where, did they speak and 
think of the ballet? And yet, at these 


. 








words there came dancing before his mem- 
ory merry, aerial, short-dressed, roguish, 
smiling forms. His heart thumped like a 
hammer against the book, the book placed 
there in his breast-pocket. He was about 
to tell his sister that for several days he had 
no longer known who he was; that he was 
obliged often to recall to mind his own name, 
what he had wished, and what he still wished ; 


Y |that he went like one intoxicated through 


the world, which was only a flitting by of 
passing shadows; here were swiftly darting 
railway-trains, there towns and castles re- 
flected in the river: all were fleeting shad- 
ows which would soon be gone, while only 
the soul had real being, the soul alone. 

Such had been the influence of Thomas a 
Kempis, so had he read the words on which 
Manna’s dark-brown eye had rested. All 
this passed through his mind; he could not 
make his sister comprehend the transforma- 
tion, he could hardly comprehend it himself. 
He came to the conclusion to keep it all to 
himself; and changing his tone, with great 
self-command, he said smiling : — 

‘** Yes, Bella, love has a sort of sanctify- 
ing power, if the word is allowable.” 

Bella tojd him in a bantering way, that he 
uttered this like a Protestant candidate for 
the ministry, who is making a declaration of 
love in the parsonage arbor to the minis- 
ter’s blonde little daughter, clad in rose- 
colored calico. She looked upon it, how- 
ever, as an excellent, very commendable 
guaranty of his feclings, that he had declined, 
in his present state of mind, to enter the 
Justice’s house ; she praised his intention of 
breaking off now his flirtation with Lina. 

Otto nodded, with a feeling of shame; 
and he began now to speak of Manna, in 
so gentle a tone, and in such serious earn- 
estness, that Bella was more and more 
amazed. She let him go on without inter- 
ruption, and, clasping together the fingers of 
her right and left hand, she said to herself in 
a low tone :— 

** Nut-brown eyes seven times, gazelle 
three times, glorious beyond all count.” 

They drove through a little, fragrant 
pine-wood, and it seemed to Pranken as if 
this perfumed air from without, and that 
from the book in his bosom, enveloped him, 
enwrapped him in its sweet odors, and 
elevated him above everything. He said, 
looking fixedly before him: — 

‘* Since our great-uncle, the Archbishop 
Hubert, no one of our family has entered 
the service of the church; I shall —” 

** You?” 

**T shall,” continued Pranken, ‘* dedicate 
my second son to the church.” 

It appeared exceedingly comical, and 
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yet Pranken said it with the deepest serious- 
ness, while leaning comfortably against the 
back of the carriage, and puffing thick clouds 
of smoke in quick succession from the cigar 
in his mouth. 

Bella, who always had some direct reply 
or some apposite remark to make in contin- 
uation, now said nothing, and Otto, who 
found it very hard to change the tone of 
conversation, seemed to himself to be under 
a spell. He, the merry one, he, always so 
free and easy, was reduced to the level of 
some intrusive swaggerer in a convivial 
company, who had pretended to be a boon- 
companion, and must drink and drink, 
whether he relished it or not. 

‘*T should like to give you one piece of 
advice,” said Bella at last. 

‘* T should like to hear it.” 

** Otto, I believe that your feeling is gen- 
uine, and I will also believe that it will last ; 
but, for heaven’s sake, don’t let anything of 
it be perceived, for it will be considered 
hypocrisy, and the abject submission of a 
suitor, to win by this means this pious, 
wealthy heiress. Therefore, for the sake of 
your own honor, for the sake of your posi- 
tion, —I pass by every other consideration, 
— keep all these extravagances under safe 
lock and key. Otto, it is not my mouth 
that speaks, i am but the mouth-piece of the 
world : lock up all these heavenly sensations. 
Forgive me if I have not used the right 
word; I can think now of no other. In 
short, be the same as you were before you 
took this journey, at least in presence of the 
world. Are.you offended with me? Your 
features are so painfully contracted.” 

**O, no, you are shrewd and kind, and I 
will do as you say.” 

As if a new.stop had been drawn out, 
Pranken immediately asked : — * 

‘* What's the state of things at the Villa? 
Is the All-wise, the great World-soul, still 
there ?” 

‘*You mean, perhaps, your friend?” 
Bella could not refrain from bantering her 
brother. 

** My friend? He never was my friend, 
and I never called him so. I have allowed 
myself to be bamboozled only through pity. 
It is a long-standing trait in our family, that 
we are not able to see any one in misfortune, 
and I, when I help an unfortunate one, come 
readily into a more intimate relation with 
him than is natural and proper. If one 
wishes to rescue a man from drowning, one 
must grasp him in his arms and to his heart, 
but this does not make him our bosom- 
ay onl ‘ 

ere was again the flippant, galloping 
style of speaking, but there was a depth of 
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thought in the illustration derived from the 
meditations of the previous days. 

Bella handed her brother a note which 
Fraulein Perini had: given her for him. 
Pranken broke the seal and read it; his 
countenance became cheerful. He put the 
letter in his breast-pocket, but as it did not 
seem to suit the neighborhood of Thomas a 
Kempis, he took it out again, and put it in 
another pocket. Then he ‘folded his arms 
over his breast, and looked peacefully and 
serenely before him. 

‘** Might I be permitted to read Friulein 
Perini’s note?” said Bella, extending her 
hand. 

Otto took it out, hastily ran through it 
‘again, and handed it to his sister. It con- 
tained the information that Eric had gone 
away, and that he had held a secret inter- 
view with Frau Ceres; the details must be 
given by word of mouth. 

Otto said that he wanted, some time or 
other, an answer to this riddle. 

‘** The riddle is solved for me,” said Bella 
exultingly. ‘* Liua, the Justice’s daughter 
— it.just occurs to me that Egmont’s Clara 
had no surname, needed none — well, Lina, 
the Justice’s daughter, has declared to all 
the world, that the Captain World-soul was 
with her at the convent where Manna is, and 
without saying a word about it, he gets him- 
self introduced by you, the next day, to her 
father. You then, as well as the rest of us, 
have been taken in by this loftily sublime 
World-soul.” 

Pranken drew a long breath, doubled up 
his fist, and then made a repelling motion 
with his hand. Bella imparted the further 
information that she had seen to it, at the 
coffee-party, that the World-soul—this word 
seemed to her just the: one to designate 
Eric—should be obliged to seek another 
abiding place; the Justice would give the 
finishing stroke to him. Bella perceived, 
to her amazement, that Otto did not agree 
with her in this method of proceeding. It 
was entirely unworthy of the higher lite—he 
did not explain whether he meant the higher 
social or spiritual life — to intrigue in this 
way against ‘a poor deceitful wretch; he 
would much rather go openly to work, and 
directly enlighten Sonnenkamp. 

Bella was in very good spirits, and took it 
in good part. She began with saying, that 
it was in the highest degree contemptible to 
make such a stir about the appointment of a 
private tutor, a personage that must always 

lay a subordinate part, however fine may 
= his appearance. She advised her broth- 
er, in the mean while, not to let the Justice 
be beforehand with him if he himself wanted 
to have credit in the matter. 
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Otto declared his intent to visit* Herr 
Sonnenkamp the next day, and then to cut 
off Dournay’s secret threads. But he let 
the next day, and yet another, pass by, with- 
out going to the villa. If other tools and 
other hands did the work of annihilation, so 
much the better. The Justice should have 
time to carry out his design. Otto read 
Thomas a Kempis, to see if there was not 
some direction given for such a case; he 
found none. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SKILFUL STRATEGY. 


On the third day after his return, Pran- 
ken set out for the villa. He stopped at the 
Justice’s, for he wanted to know what he 
had done. But the Justice said, modestly 
as well as wisely, that he did not think it 
fitting totake any step before speaking 
with Herr von Pranken, who had tecom- 
mended his friend to the house; he ‘was 
ready, however, to drive with Herr von 
Pranken to Villa Eden. 

Pranken bowed his thanks. He must 
then himself take a part in the affair. He 
did not decline the offer of the Justice, per- 
haps the pedantic little man might serve as 
a reconnoitering party, to find out where, 
and in what condition, the enemy was. 

In his new frame of mind, Pranken was 
not inclined to enter into any intrigue, and 
he said to himself that this was nothing of 
that sort; but strategy was always permissi- 
ble, even required. One must lay hold of 
the enemy wherever and howsoever he can. 
Pranken drew himself up erect, and laid 
down the precise method of proceeding: he 
would pretend to apologise for Eric, in or- 
der to help the Justice accomplish his ob- 
ject more directly. He was, again, the 
spirited, confident, captain of the horse- 
guards leaping the barriers. : 

The Justice requested that he would see 
the ladies, while he got ready for the drive. 
He had not yet shaved. The good Justice 
lived all the year round in violation of the 
law ; every day his mustaches were liable te 
fell a sacrifice to the stringent regulation of 
the Prince, that the officers of the civil ser- 
vice should not wear a moustache. He gave 
as an excuse for wearing it his suffering 
from tooth-ache, but the real reason was, 
that he wanted to hide the loss of his teeth. 

Pranken went up stairs. The Justice’s 
wife welcomed him, and could not find 
words strong enough to describe her rap- 
turous admiration of Bella, and the regret of 
the whole company that Herr von Pranken 
had not come in for 4 moment. 

** Might one be allowed to ask where you 
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have been? ” enquired the wife of the Jus- 
tice. 

‘*T have been to see a dear friend on the 
lower Rhine.” 

‘* Might one ask the name of the friend ?” 

‘* Herr von Kempen.” 

She congratulated Pranken on having 
such intimate friends; if they could be al- 
ways worthy of his friendship. The con- 
versation might naturally, at this point, 
have brought in Eric, but Pranken refrain- 
ed, and asked after Friulein Lina. The 
mother said that her child was learning to 
cook, which every good housewife ought to 
be able to do; only it was to be regretted 
that there were no cooks fit to give any in- 
struction. Pranken expressed himself in 
praise of this proceeding, and spoke of the 
demoralised condition of service, for which 
they had tothank ‘the revolutionists, who 
undermined all fidelity and all belief. 

The lady considered this very true, and 
was again on the point of referring to Eric, 
when luckily the Justice entered. He had 
put on his official dress, and his sword, . 
making an almost ridiculous appearance, 
but Pranken was highly delighted at this re- 
spect for the occasion. They drove togeth- 
er to the villa. When Pranken left the 
Justice’s house, he twirled his mustaches, 
in 4 most serene state of self-satisfaction 
and content. He is still honorable in the 
highest degree, shamefully good would 
many of his comrades call it, so to spare 
the girl. With this feeling of exemplary 
virtue —and it has a fine relish — he was 
extremely amiable, and full of elasticity, 
feeling convinced that he was, every in- 
stant, a benefactor of the family, and that 
at no small sacrifice on his own part. 

Lina looked at them from the servant's 
room near the kitchen, as they drove off; 
she stood behind the flowers in full bloom 
upon the window-seat, and, as she inhaled 
the fragrance of a new-blown monthly rose, 
a fragrance not less sweet breathed through 
her soul. When she could no longer see 
the carriage in which her father sat with 
the baron, she hastened to the best room, 
opened the piano, and sang, with clear voice 
and ardent expression, love-songs to the 
world in general. Her mother came in, 
with her hair in disorder, and considered it 
wholly meg esi that Lina should 
be singing, while two pots out there in the 


kitchen were boiling over. - 

** You'll never be anything but an igno- 
ramus ; except a little bit of language you 
learned there, the convent has only made 
you simpler than ever.” 

Lina went into the kitchen again, and 
stood before the hearth, lost in reverie. 
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She would like to have heard what her 
father and Pranken had to say to one 
another. 

Their conversation was very constrained. 
Pranken praised the Justice for his.zeal in 
keeping his district pure; the Justice com- 
plained that he had, in this case, no overt 
acts to proceed upon, only a supposed dan- 
gerous tendency. He understood how to 
draw Pranken out, andthe latter narrated 
many charges, of course wholly unjust, an 
appearance of treason among others, which 
had been brought against Eric. He prayed 
him, however, to spare the poor, young 
man to whom the Prince himself had been 
merciful, and he thanked the Justice for 
neutralizing the effects of the impulse, by 
which he himself had. been violently carried 
away. The Justice did not know exactly 
what course he ought to take, and he was 
terrified when they came in sight of *the 
vi 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SUBSTITUTE. 


Rowanp had gone to sleep with anger in 
his heart, on the evening of the parting, and 
he awoke in sorrow. It seemed impossible 
that Eric could have left him, and so strong 
was his faith in the bond between them, that 
he wished to go to Eric’s room to ask for- 
giveness for having dreamed such evil 
things of him. But it was all true. He 
went to the room; it was empty, with only 
the doctor’s diploma lying upon the table, a 
sign that it had not been all a dream. 

Roland was not to remain long alone; he 
was summoned to his father. 

His father introduced him to a man of 
‘gentlemanly bearing, who spoke only in 

rench and somewhat broken German. 
This agreeable-looking young man, the 
Chévalier de Canne by name, was from 
French Switzerland, and came warmly re- 
commended by a banker in the capital, who 
did not himself know the fountain-head of 
the stream which had brought the man to 
him, for it was all Fraulein Perini’s work. 

Fraulein Perini was never seen to send 
her letters by post, for they went through 
the hands of the priest, but her relations 
with the French clergy were such, that, by 
safe mediation, a lay-pupil who could be 
depended on was called to the position in 
Sonnenkamp’s household. * Sonnenkamp’s 
prejudices against such a connection were 
well known, and it was carefully concealed. 

By his modest and dignified bearing the 
Chevalier knew how to win the favor of the 
whole household, not excepting Herr Son- 
nenkamp. In contrast with Eric, he had 
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about him something impersonal, so to 
speak; never obtruding any peculiar ex- 
pression of his own special views, skilfully 
agreeing with everything, and succeeding, 
without flattery, in giving back each per- 
son’s own words in such a way that they 
seemed to the speaker remarkably signifi- 
cant and excellent. He was able so to 
illustrate and interpret even the few words 
which Frau Ceres uttered, that one would 
believe he had long known the lady; he 
was besides especially welcome to Herr 
Sonnenkamp, from having a thorough knowl- 
edge of botany. With Fraulein Perini, he 
said grace before dinner, with so modest 
and elegant an air that it only added to the 
attractiveness of his appearance. Every- 
one was charmed except Roland, who, 
without knowing why, was constantly com- 
paring the Chevalier with Eric. For the 
first time, he begged his father to send him 
to some school, no matter what one, and 
promised to be perfectly tractable; his fa- 
ther would not yield to his desire, but de- 
clared instead that Roland was very fortun- 
ate to have such a tutor found for him. 

Roland could not complain that the Chev- 
alier made his studies a burden to him, but 
he could not put Eric out of his thoughts. 
He had already thrice written to him di- 
rectly, letters like the lament of a maiden 
who tells her lover how she is urged toa 
loveless marriage, and implores him to 
come to her. He begged Eric, who knew 
nothing of his angry mood, to forgive him 
for having fallen away from his allegiance 
for a moment; he clung to the hope that his 
father, who always spoke well of Eric, 
would still summon him. 

So wrote Roland; he did not send the 
letters, but carelessly left them lying open, 
and the Chevalier took copies, which Frau- 
lein Perini received. 

Eric had in Joseph a firm ally in the 
family. He asked Roland continually 
when Eric would return, told him much of 
his parents and his grandfather, and also 
of a brother who was just Roland’s own 
age. This gave new intensity to the long- 
ing after Eric, for Roland thought he 
would bring his brother with him, and then 
he would also have a brother and comrade. 

Several days had passed thus; Roland 
was sitting on a camp-stool, near the road, 
where there was a fine view of the park, 
from which the tower of the castle seemed 
to spring up as a natural growth. Roland 
was drawing, and the Chevalier, who was 
a master in the art, sat near him. Roland 
soon saw that he had heretofore received 
too much assistance; he was now really 
painstaking and earnest. The Chevalicr 
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drew whatever Roland was drawing, and, 
from time to time, they compared their 
work. His teacher had advised him to 
make drawings of all the views of the castle 
before it was rebuilt, and Roland had syec- 
ceeded in doing so. Sometimes he be- 
lieved that he had done it himself, then it 
all seemed like a humbug to him, for the 
teacher had really done most of the work. 

Roland heard carriage-wheels, his heart 
beat, it was certainly Eric coming. He 
hurried to the road, and saw Pranken sit- 
ting by the Justice. 

Tne Chevalier had followed Roland, who 
stood staring at the carriage. Pranken 
held out his | Se and asked Roland to in- 
troduce the gentleman; Roland was obliged 
to mention his name, and the Chevalier 
added, in a tone of studied respect, the 
position he held. Pranken nodded in a 
very friendly manner, and left the carriage 
to walk with Roland, telling him that he 
brought him greetings from ‘his sister, and 
that he wanted to speak with him alone, by 
and by, as he had an important message 
for him. Then he praised the noble bear- 
ing of the stranger, and said that such a 
man was far better than a conceited Ger- 
man doctor. 

‘*Eric has a right to ‘be conceited, but 
he is not,” answered Roland. 

Pranken twirled his moustache ; he might 
‘be easy, and let Eric have due, since he 
was out of the way. 

Roland felt an anxiety for which he could 
not account; he had a foreboding that 
something was going on which concerned 
Eric. At the villa Pranken left Roland to 
the Chevalier, to whom he nodded gra- 
ciously ; he asked the Justice to go without 
him to Herr Sonnenkamp, and, while the 
Justice stared in astonishment, vanished, 
without waiting for an answer, and went to 
find Friiulein Perini. 

There was a most cordial greeting be- 
tween the two, who held out both hands to 
each other. When Pranken asked about 
the Chevalier, Fraulein Perini pretended to 
know nothing of him; Pranken spoke 
strongly of the good impression he had re- 
ceived of the man, and affected not to sus- 
pect that she had brought any secret influ- 
ence to bear in the matter. 

Then came an account of the visit to 
Manna. Not fully, but in some measure, 
Pranken made known what a change had 
taken place in himself. 

Friiulein Perini listened attentively, hold- 
ing her pearl cross in her left hand; then 
she gave the particulars of Eric’s secret 
visit to Frau Ceres, which she had referred 
to in her note: she showed Pranken a let- 
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ter, which she had received from the supe- 
rior in answer to her inquiries about the 
meeting between Eric and Manna. A cop 
of a letter from Roland to Manna, in whic 
Eric was mentioned, was also at hand. 

But now all the chivalry in Pranken’s na- 
ture showed itself, increased by a moral and 
religious impulse. He “stretched out his 
hand, as if he would shelter Manna from 
every breath, and said firmly and decidedly, 
that not a syllable more should seem to put 
her in a doubtful position. The whole 
— was nothing but a school-girl fancy of 
the Justice’s silly daughter, Lina. Manna’s 
radiant being should not be dimmed by the 
least cloud of suspicion, for she was pure, 
and great, andnoble. Pranken felt himself 
her knight, the defender of innocence, and 
he was noble enough to extend his defence 
to Eric, who was blameless in this respect : 
honotable feeling and elevated sentiment 
required that he should do him justice. 
Frauleif Perini watched Pranken’s noble 
ardor with surprise, as he continued :— 

‘**From this moment let us forget Lina’s 
childish fancy ; neither you, nor J, nor my 
sister, nor Herr Sonnenkamp, who fortu- 
nately knows nothing of it, you say, will 
ever cherish a thought of it again.” 

Friulein Perini, instead of being hurt, 
was quite happy at this greatness of mind 
and acuteness in Pranken; she was modest 
enough to make a jest at the petty ideas of 
women, With great tact she declared that 
this was now the true knight's service, for 
the ground on which the tournament was 
held in our days was higher than of old. 

Fraulein Perini would, on no considera- 
tion, come into collison with Pranken, 
knowing what power she would thereby put 
out of her hands. Pranken left her, with 
calm self-satisfaction, to go to Herr Sonnen- 
kamp: he was almost ready to defend Eric 
since he was already set aside. With great 

eace of mind he laid his hand on the book 
in his breast pocket; the man who spoke 
in it would be content with him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BALAAM. 


PRANKEN found the Justice and Sonnen- 
kamp engaged in general conversation ; the 
greeting between him and the master of the 
house was very cordial, and he seated him- 
self astride on a chair. 

*¢T will tell you, honored friend,” began 
Pranken, —he liked to call Sonnenkam 
‘* honored friend” before people, — ‘* Iwill 


tell you, by and by, about my journey. Now, 
let me congratulate you on having appar- 
ently found the right man for our Roland.” 
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Herr Sonnenkamp answered that he 
should hardly keep the Chevalier; he was 
only in the house on trial. Something 
seemed to tell him that the highly cultivated 
Swiss would lead Roland’s disposition too 
much towards the clergy and the church. 
Eric was exactly the man whom he should 
like the best. ¢ 

Pranken looked around, as if to make 
sure whether the enemy was taking up a 
new position, and said, — 

** We must undoubtedly estimate the true 
market-value of this man.” 

Sonnenkamp looked at him sharply, as 
Pranken rattled out the words ‘‘ market- 
value.” Did the baron think he must adapt 
his language to him, the merchant? He 
could not guess that Pranken prided him- 
self on the expression which he had care- 
fully arranged beforehand ; he answered,— 

‘*The market-value of the man is not 
small, but this Captain Doctor is an eccen- 
tric man, and eccentric men are very agree- 
able, but one can not rely upon them.” 

With the warmth of a new convert Pran- 
ken dwelt on Eric’s scepticism, and the 
necessity of Roland’s being trusted to the 
guidance of a truly religious man, who 
might, at the same time, know the world and 
its ways. 

Sonnenkamp asked, smiling, — 

‘*Then would you really advise making 
an ecclesiastic of Roland ?” 
*¢ If it were his mission 

Pranken played with his moustache, as he 
noticed Sonnenkamp’s watchful look, bit 
his lips, and quickly corrected himself. 

‘If it were his true vocation, who would 
take the responsibility of holding him back ? 
Perhaps it would be the noblest thing for 
him to renounce the treasures of this world, 
in order to win eternal treasure.” 

The Justice played, in an embarrassed 
manner, with his sword-belt; these words 
of unction from the Captain of the Guards 
seemed to him incomprehensible, and yet 
they could not’ be spoken in jest. He 
avoided meeting the eye of either of his 
companions. Sonnenkamp looked serious. 
It only appeared inconceivable to him that 
the young man could speak so incautiously, 
if, not satisfied with the prospect of Manna’s 
rich dowry, he wished to appropriate Ro- 
Jand’s portion. 

In the consciousness of superiority, and 
in the triumph of playing with men, Son- 
nenkamp stated that Doctor Richard had 
spoken to him of Eric so enthusiastically, 

t it would seem that one could not bring 
the man back fast enough in a coach and six. 

** Ah, the doctor!” exclaimed Pranken, 
swinging his right hand as if it held an in- 


” 
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visible riding-whip. ‘‘The doctor! Of 
course! Atheists and Communists. stand by 
each other. Has the doctor also told you 
that he had a private conversation with Herr 
Dournay on Sunday?” 

“*No; how do you know it ?” 

‘* By an accident. I heard — through — 
through a servant: there was a pretence of 
going to give medical advice, then a rub- 
bing of hands, and the remark that there 
was no need of Herr Sonnenkamp’s know- 
ing that they were united by old ties.” 

Sonnenkamp thanked him warmly for this 
information, but inwardly it grated upon 
him. A suspicion that one of his servant's 
was in Pranken’s pay, was confirmed. The 
Pole, to whom Pranken always spoke so 
powenty, must be the man, and he should 
eave the house. 

Sonnenkamp whistled inaudibly, only 
from the position of his lips could it be seen 
that he was whistling. 

The Justice considered it his duty to per- 
mit no attack on tbe doctor, inasmuch as he 
was the official district-physician; their po- 
sitions called for a support. After 
he had defended the doctor from any harsh 
judgment, while Pranken continually stroked 
his beard and mustache, he gave the con- 
versation a turn by saying :— 

‘* Herr von Pranken had the best inten- 
tions in recommending him, but might I 
“ee my opinion of the young man ?” 

onnenkamp replied that he should at- 
tach much weight to the opinion of the 
Justice. This was the moment when the 
strategic movement ought to be made. 
Pranken set himself more firmly on his 
chair, and cheered the Justice on to the 
charge, crying, — 

“ — yourself clearly. I ought to 
reproach myself for not having considered 
that any connection with this young man 
would be looked upon as a disrespect to 
the supreme authorities, even as an act of 
hostility.” 

66 Allow me,” answered the Justice, with 
a tone and manner as if he were in the 
court-room, remanding the accused into 
custody, ‘‘allow me to keep within the 
limits which it behooves me to observe.” 

Pranken was beside himself with this 
Justice; this little, insignificant, almost 
impotent mannikin maintained a deport- 
ment which was quite incomprehensible. 
Pranken had expected that he would work 
Sonnenkamp into a state of great excite- 
ment, and would give him an‘indelible im- 

ression of the hatred of the court towards 
Zric, and what really came? An exceed- 
ingly mild, most prudently-weighed, amica- 
ble consideration. 
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The Justice had called Eric a dangerous 
ee: considered only as a man, as a mem- 

r of society. He said he did not know 
how rightly to express himself; he had 
meant it only in a moral sense; but he im- 
mediately took back the word moral, for 
Eric was known to be a highly moral man. 
And when he now came to the question 
whether, through any association with Eric, 
one would draw upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the court,.a mild and benig- 
nant loyalty beamed from the countenance 
of the little man. 

‘The princes of our line,” said he, 
‘*are not vindictive, but, on the contrary, 
extremely generous and forgiving; and 
our present reigning master! Good heav- 
ens! he has his peculiarities, but they are 
quite innocent, and with them he has inex- 
haustible kindness of heart, and do you 
think he would persecute the son of his 
teacher and the comrade of his brother's 
youth? I would sooner assert that he 
would show favor to any one who should 
assist Herr Eric —this Herr Eric, who has 
made it impossible for him to aid him in 
' person.” 

Pranken was in despair. He looked at 
the Justice as if he were a hunting-dog that 
would not obey. He kept opening and 
shutting his hand, which seemed to feel a 


desperate longing for a whip; he made 


signs to the Justice, but in vain, and at 
last he smiled bitterly to himself. He 
looked at the Justice’s mouth, thinking that 
his teeth must have grown again, he spoke 
fluently and decidedly as he never had done 
before. Ah, these bureaucrats! thought 
Pranken, pulling up his top-boots. Yes, 
these bureaucrats are not to be depended 
on! 

‘*T am very glad,” he cried at last, with 
a forced smile, ‘‘I am delighted that our 
respected Justice dispels all apprehension. 
Certainly, these official gentlemen under- 
stand their business excellently.” 

The Justice received his stab, but it did 
not penetrate the uniform. Sonnenkamp 
seemed to ‘have played ‘with the two men 
long enough. With an air of triumph, he 
went to his writing-table, where several 
sealed letters lay, tore the cover from one 
which he selected, and gave them the en- 
closed sheet, saying;— 

** Read that, Herr von Pranken, and you 
too, Herr Justice, read it aloud.” 

And the Justice read,— 


p Villa Eden, May —, 186-. 

Respectep Herr Captain Doctor 
Pournay, — You will not take it ill of an 
old and experienced man, honored sir, if 
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he takes the liberty of questioning from 
his one-sided, practical point of view, 
whether you are not committing an injus- 
tice in employing your mind, so richly en- 
dowed by nature, and furnished with 
knowledge, upon a single boy, instead of 
a large community. Allow me to say to 
you that I regard mind and knowledge as 
capital, and you make of your capital an 
investment, at far too low a rate of interest. 
I honor the nobleness of mind and the 
modesty so manifest in your offer, but feel- 
ing assured that you entirely mistake your- 
self, when you think that you can be sat- 
isfied in so limited a sphere. I must, no 
less decidedly than gratefully, decline your 
offer to undertake the education of my son. 

I desire that you would give me the op- 
portunity, by offering you a situation for a 
year, with no special employment attached 
to it, to show to you how truly I am, most 
respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
HENRY SONNENKAMP. 


While the Justice was reading, Sonnen- 
kamp whistled to himself, keeping time 
with one foot thrown over the other, mani- 
festly very well satisfied with the letter. 

He received it back with a triumphant 
glance, put it in a fresh envelope, and ad- 
dressed it to Eric. While he was writing 
the address, he said, — 

‘*T should like very much to take the 
man into my house on a different footing ; 
he should do nothing but sit at the table 
and converse. Why. should not that be had 
for money? If I were a Prince,I would 
appoint conversation-councillors. Are not 
the chamberlains something of this sort?” 
he asked Herr von Pranken, with a slight 
touch of sarcasm. 

Pranken was disturbed. There was often 
in this man a height of presumption, which 
did not spare even the sacred precincts of 
the court; but Pranken smiled very obse- 

uiously. Lootz was summoned through 
the speaking-tube, the letter was put into 
the post-bag, and Lootz departed. 

Roland was waiting for Pranken, who 
now went with him into a retired place of 
the park, and there gave him an account 
of his journey, and delivered to him a 
second copy of Thomas a Kempis. He 
pointed out to Roland the place where he 
was to begin reading that day, and what 
he was to read every day; but always se- 
cretly, whether his tutor should be a be- 
liever or an unbeliever. 

“Isn't Eric coming back any more?” 
asked Roland. 

‘*Your father had written to him a de- 
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cided refusal before I came, and the letter 

has been put into the post before this.” 
The boy sat upon the bench in the park, 

stared fixedly, the book open in his 


and 
hand 


CHAPTER IX. 


DEJECTION AND COURAGE IN A CHILD’s 
HEART. 


Ar the table, Frau Ceres thought that 
her son looked very pale; she besought the 
Chevalier not to tax him so severely, and 
especially not to let him draw so long out 
of doors. 

Tho Chevalier entirely coincided with 
this ; it was his plan to have Roland draw 
from plaster-models, and after that, he 
would take him out into the free air. 

**Taken out into free air?” said Ro- 
land to himself; and it seemed to strike him 
that there was a contradiction in the idea of 
being taken into the free air. 

Sonnenkamp was unusually cheerful at 
dinner; his contempt for men had to-da 
received new confirmation, and he had fres 
conviction of his ability to play with them. 
He enjoyed a special sense of freedom in 
the thought that this Herr Dournay, who 
undertook to dictate matters for him and 
for so many other people, was now done 
with. Yet le must acknowledge to him- 
self, that he could, probably, have made no 
better choice for his son. 

After dinner, Pranken allowed the Jus- 
tice, who was in a hurry, to be driven to 
town in Sonnenkamp’s carriage ; he himself 
remained in very confidential conversation 
with Sonnenkamp, who admired the art 
with which a young man, who was a suitor 
for a wealthy maiden, worked himself into 
a state of enthusiasm thereat. 

After Pranken had departed, Sonnen- 
kamp went to the conservatory, where Ro- 
land soon came to him and said :— 

‘* Father, [ have a request.” 

**I shall be glad, if it is a request that I 
can grant.” 

**Father, I promise to learn every day 
the names of twenty plants, if you will give 
me Herr Eric again.” 

** Very nice of Herr Dournay to teach 
you to promise me that.” 

The boy looked at his father, as if con- 
founded, his lips swelled, and gazing timid- 
ly around upon the plants, as if he called 
upon them to bear testimony that he was 
speaking the truth, he cried :— 

** Eric has not said to me anything of the 
kind, any more than those plants have; he 
has not taught me to say that; but if he 
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had, I would learn it from him, and from 
nobody but him.” 

**Not even from me?” exclaimed Son- 
nenkamp. 

The boy was silent, and his father repeat- 
ed the question : — 

** Not even from me?” 

His tone was vehement, and he doubled 
up his great fist. 

‘* Not even from me ?” he asked the third 
time. 

The boy drew back, and cried with a 
thrilling voice :— 

** Father!” 

Sonnenkamp’s fist unclosed, and with 
forced composure he said :— 

**T didn’t mean to punish you, Roland — 
come here — nearer — nearer yet.” 

The boy went to him, and his father placed 
his hand upon his forehead, which was hot, 
while the father’s hand was’ cold. 

**T love you more than you can under- 
stand,” said the father. He bent down his 
head, but the boy stretched out both hands, . 
crying with a voice full of anguish :— 

** Ah, father! I beseech you — father, 
I beseech you, not to kiss me now.” 

. Sonnenkamp turned and went away. He 
expected that the boy would follow him, and 
clasp him round the neck, but he did not 
come. 

Sonnenkamp stood in the hot-house near 
the palms; he felt chilly; then he asked 
himself: Why does not the child love you? 
Is that crack-brained German revolutionist, 
that Doctor Fritz, in the right, who used the 
words in a published letter: Thou who ex- 
tirpatest filial and parental love in thy fel- 
low human beings, how canst thou hope for 
the love of thine own children ? ” 

He could not comprehend how these 
words, which were uttered in a contest long 
gone by, and which he wished to forget, 
now came into his mind. Suddenly a loud 
cry made the strong man shudder. 

**God bless you, massa! God bless you, . 
massa!” seemed to be uttered by the voice 
of a spirit. 

He searched about, and found his wife’s 
parrot, which had been brought in its cage 
to the hot-house. The gardener, when 
summoned; informed him that Frau Ceres 
had ordered the parrot to be brought here, 
as the dwelling-house was too cold for it. 

‘- God bless you, massa! God bless you, 
massa!” cried the parrot behind Sonnen- 
kamp, as he was leaving the palm-house. 

Roland, in*the meanwhile, stood as if 
rooted at the spot where his father had left 
him; the park, the house, everything swam 
round before his eyes. Joseph then came. 
Roland was rejoiced that there was yet one 
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human being with whom he could lament 
over Eric’s expulsion. He told him what 
had happened, and made complaint about 
his father. 

_ * Don’t say anything to me that I can- 
not repeat to your father,” interposed Jo- 
seph. He was a prudent and faithful ser- 
vant, who would have nothing to do with 
secrets, or with tale-bearing. His father 
had impressed that upon him, when he went 
away from his home, and he had resolutely 
and faithfully kept his counsel. 

Roland asked Joseph if he was not going 
to return soon to his native city; Joseph 
replied in the negative, but went on to tell, 
with great animation, how splendid it was 
the first time he had leave to go home. He 
described very minutely the road, and 
whom he met at this place and at that, 
and how his mother was peeling potatoes 
when he stepped into the house, and how 
then his father came in, and all the neigh- 
bors, and expected to see him wearing 
golden clothes, because he was in the ser- 
vice of so rich a man. Joseph laughed at 
this simplicity, but Roland did not. He 


went back to the house, and it seemed to 
him as if the whole house thrust him out. 
He went into Manna’s chamber ; he thought 
it would seem homelike here, but the pic- 


tures on the wall, and the flowers in the 
chimney-place, looked at him so strange 
and so inquiring. He wished to write to 
Manna, and tell her of all his troubles, but 
he could not write. 

He left the house and went into the court ; 
here he stood for a while, looking round 
dreamily. The Chevalier came out and 
asked him if he did not want to do some- 
thing; Roland stared at him, as if he did 
not recognize who he was, and made no re- 
ply. He took his cross-bow, but he did not 
draw the string. The sparrows and doves 


LINES. 
BY LADY NAIRN ON HER SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTH- 
DAY. 
Tune, —“‘ Robin Adair.” 
Wovtp you be young again? 
So would not I, 
One tear to memory given, 
Onward I’d hie. 
Life’s dark stream forded o’er, 
All but at rest on shore, 
Say, would you plunge once more 
With home so nigh? 


If you could, would you now 
Retrace your way? 
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flew about hither and thither; the hand- 
some dogs crowded up to him and sniffed 
around him, but Roland was like one be- 
wildered. 

He went to the river-bank, followed by 
his great dog, Devil, and there he sat down 
under the huge, tall willows, putting his hat 
on the ground near him, for his head seemed 
on fire.. He bathed his brow with water, 
but his brow was no cooler. He did not 
know how long he had been sitting there, 
gazing fixedly into vacancy without any con- 
scious thought, when he heard some one 
callhim by name. He involuntarily clapped 
his hand upon the muzzle of the dog thes 
near him, scarcely breathing himself, in or- 
der not to betray his place of concealment. 
The voice grew fainter, and ceased to be 
heard. He still sat quiet, and cautioned 
the dog in a low tone to be still also; the 
dog seemed ‘to understand him. 

Roland took out of his side-pocket the let- 
ter he had written to Eric, and read it; his 
eyes overflowed with tears of longing and 
grief, and getting up, he hurled the letter 
into the river. 

The night came on. Noiselessly, as a 
hunter who is stalking a deer, Roland left his 
lurking-place, and wended his way through 
the narrow path of the vineyard back from 
the river. He wanted to goto the hunts- 
man, he wanted to go to the Major, he want- 
ed to go to somebody who would help him. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

**No! to nobody—to nobody!” he 
breathed low to himself, as if he hardly 
dared trust the silent night. 

*“*Tohim! tohim!” 

He crouched down, so that nobody should 
see him in the —— although it was 
dark. He did not stand erect, until he 
came to the highway above. 


Wander thro’ stormy wilds 
Faint and astray ? 
Night’s gloomy watches fled, 
Morning all gleaming red, 
Hope’s smile around us shed, 
Heavenward, away ! 


Where are those dear ones now, 
Our joy and delight ? 

Dear and more dear, tho’ now 
Hidden from sight ? 

Where they rejoice to be 

There is the land for me ; 

Fly Time, fly speedily ! 
Come, life and light ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WITCH-CLOVER. 


Tne weeks went on. There was a good 
deal of excitement at both the Chine and the 
Bunny, for there had been a successful run 
of goods farther down the coast. Sugar, 
tea, and brandy became very abundant, 
and the little colony was in a great state 
of suppressed exultation. Norton Lisle 
seemed to be in perpetual motion, running 
to and fro both by land and sea; and he 
received the congratulations of the commu- 
nity upon his exploits when all was over, 


with the grand dignity and complacency of | 


a successful commander. 

“To be sure it have a been trim- 
ming well done, and so secret,” said he. 
**] don’t know when we’ve a had a better 
stroke o’ work. They thought they'd a got 
the fair-trading under along these parts,” 
he added with a grin. ‘‘I wonder what 
they thinks now? Tony, you mind and 
have them things all ready to-night. Il 
don’t know when we mayn’t want ’um,” he 
ended, rather consequentially, as he went 
off, after helping to stable the cart and 
horses, which were nominally kept for the 
brickyard, but were used for much more 
exciting work. 

‘** He’s wonderful sprack, is yer father,” 
said Tony to Lettice, who was standing by, 
in her little red hood, waiting to go to 
the Pilot’s. ‘‘ I’m three years and better 
younger nor he. But that leg he is such a 
detriment to me, or else I might ha’ been a 
comfortable man by this; and now I’m like 
to have neither toft nor croft, and it’s very 
hard. What call have he to order me 
about like that? I’m as good as he at it,” 
he ended, with a sigh at no longer being 
able to break the law. 

** Ain’t there nothing else as 
do?” said Lettice, sympathetical 

** Well, ye know, there’s the deer in the 
Forest; and old Saul Saull, at the ‘ Bugle,’ 
he’s allays ready for to help off as many as 
I could get. ‘There were a merry brown 
hare as was playing and grinning at me o* 
‘Toosday. But there, what’s the use of ’um 
coming like that, and I, as one may say, 
tied up by the leg? Things is sore changed 
now for the worse in all matters. They 
used to have fine times in the old days. 
I've heerd tell as how thirty or forty wag- 
gons, in broad daylight, with nigh a hun- 
dred men guarding of ’um, carrying of their 
tubs, and their faces blacked, would come 
up over Hengistbury Head, past the town, 
into the Forest. And for all they was 
guilty, without their clergy, for a lot o’ 
things as they ain’t now, law it didn’t make 


g could 





a bit o’ odds! Four- 
two or three guineas 
dare that now.” 

‘* But d’ye think father Il go on like that 
allays ? ” said poor Lettice, anxiously. . ‘‘ If 
the fair-trading’s worth such a deal o’ money, 
can’t he just make enow and go away to 
have done wi’ it? ‘Surely, if you’re cotch, 
it'll be a sore job for us all.” 

sage | never laughed; but he made the 

in which was its equivalent in his face. 

** Well, ‘tis clear yer ain’t but a woman, 
child. Why, ’tis half the fun for to circum- 
vent them gaugers, and just be off with but 
half the hair o’ one’s head like. There, 
d’ye think that it’s the fox them red-coated 
‘unters is caring for when they goes hol- 
lerin’, and howlin’, and galloping like that - 
all about? When they’ve a cotch him, they 
just flings him to the do Tis the sport, 
child, as they’re a-chasing of, gentle and 
simple both alike, ye see ?” 

‘* No,” answered Lettice, half laughing. 
‘*T can’t see as it’s any pastime.” 

‘* That’s why all them young chaps ’Il fol- 
low Norton anywhere,” Tony went on, with- 
out attending to her. ‘* And them at Sea- 
ford is just as keen. They’d give summat 
if they could ha’ tookt yer father this last 
time. There’s two or three 0’ the top ones 
is as bad as Jeffreys,* they is, after a man. 
They was in a fine pet to be mated like that 
just when they thought they were safe to 
get he. You're off early to-day. What, 

ary wants ye, does she? and Jesse’s not 
up in wi’ the rheumatics. Wonderful 
bad in his bones, I hear tell. There’s 
nought like that for to hamper and hinder 
a man as one o’ them bowts. And you're a 
learning o’ that David his letters? He'll 
make a rare scholard ! I'd as lief learn a 
cat for to play the fiddle!” he called out 
after her, as she turned to go. 

The music of alliteration seems to have 
had a great charm in most ancient ears, (as 
in the 119th Psalm, every verse of which 
begins with the letter that heads the sec- 
tion). It probably was a great help to the 
memory, and was a great feature in Anglo- 
Saxon and early English poetry: it survives 
to this day in the extreme love of the people 
for such assonance in their names and their 
descriptive nouns and verbs; and it is curi- 
ous to see the rhythm revived’ with such 
effect in the choruses of Atalanter, much of 
the beautiful melody of which will be found 
to depend upon the alliteration. 

Lettice went on her way gladly, The 
very sight of the thin blue smoke of the 
peat fire in the pilot’s cottage, with its 

* Judge Jeffreys lives still in a proverb, near the 
scepves of his cruelties, though its origin is forgotten. 


on tubs, and worth 
ey was. They don’t 
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pleasant, racy smell, always gave her a sort 
of homely feeling when she neared it. As 
she opened the door she heard Jesse’s slow, 
sonorous voice reading aloud ; he was quite 
alone, however: there was no one in the 
room but himself. 

He was sitting with his wife’s red cloak 
wrapped round him, and his noble-looking 
old head stood out against the cavernous 
depth of the great chimney-nook, which 
was almost as wide as the room itself, with 
the fire smouldering on the ground. He 
was not much above fifty; but exposure 
and hard living age a ntan far earlier than 
in the more cared-for classes, and, as the 
light fell upon him from a quaint little ir- 
regular window, with a sort of squint to- 
wards the sea, he looked like the Rem- 
brandt picture of a philosopher. He laid 
down his well-thumbed Bible as the girl 
came in. 

‘* Mary said you'd be here afore long. 
They’ve sent for her but now to look after 
Edwin’s wife, as is down wi’ a baby. She 
do put herself about ‘a very deal for 
’um all to be sure. I mind her mother 
saying afore we married, ‘My Mary’s a 
golden girl!’” 

‘*Be ye any better to-day, Master 
Jesse?” said Lettice, timidly. 
little afraid of the grave, still man. 

‘** Well, child, I don’t know when I’ve 
aailedso bad. Itold * the clock, I believe, 
every hour all night. I think by whiles 
that it will be a fine thing for to go away. 
But we must wait patient till we gets our 
orders; no man can sail wi’out them. The 
Lord he knows. I were searching into the 
Kingship,” he sat, with the far-seeing, 
abstracted look in his deep-set eyes of one 
intent on “ spiritual experiences.” 

‘“sWhat was it, Master Jesse?” said 
Lettice, after a pause, not feeling quite up 
to the point. 

‘The Second Advent, child, ye know; 
and the thousand years, and the thrones, 
and the beloved city,” —and he began to 
read out, in his earnest, rapt tone, one of 
those chapters in the Apocalypse whose 
gorgeous eastern imagery seems to have 
such a fuscination for the minds of the 
hard-working folk much driven by life. 

*°Tis like the music of great waters,” 
said Lettice, earnestly, as the sound of the 
words died away. ‘‘I used to dream of 
them in the white robes with the gold often 
and often beforetime.” . 

** And then, ye see, there’s. to come a 
new heaven and a new earth, and there’s 


* « And ev ry shepherd tells his tale.” — Sige. 
Counts his number. “ He telleth the number of the 
stars.” 
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to be no more sea. I wonder how ever 
that’s to: be?” said the sailor, musing. 
‘**Twill be like parting with an old friend, 
too, that will, for them as has had their 
business up and down, summer and winter, 
all their days, upon the deep waters. I 
must have up Simon for to ’xaminate into 
that verse. Mary telled me o’ the sarment 
upon the Sabbath last, at chapel, and that 
wern't the Gospel as I’d a wish it preached.” 

Lettice spent a quiet time looking after 
the sick man in his wife’s absence. Even 
the spirit of the unconquerable David 

ielded before Jesse. His instructor had 
ad a sore time of it; he had long refused 
to learn A, on the logical principle that it 
only entailed B, and an indefinite series of 
mo disagreeable consequences; but he 
was standing up to-day with his hands be- 
hind him, in a supernatural state of good- 
ness, before the pilot, and repeating his 
letters, for the most part, right, -although 
in rather arbitrary order, with a great 
dgal of prompting from Lettice, when 
Mary returned. 

** Well, it is nice to hear him say ’em off 
so pretty,” observed she, with much en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Such a mischiefful little dog 
as it is,” she went on, looking fondly at 


She was a/|him 


‘*Have ye seen any of the brothers?” 
said her husband. ‘I can’t think what's 
become o’ Caleb, as he haven’t been here 
all day nigh me. David says the boat 
come back last night, too.” 

** Maybe he’s along wi’ Tony. Lettice, 
you're goin’ home: you tell him to come, 
if ye see him, and the boy shall go with 
ye. Jesse’ll be the better of that bottle o’ 
ile as I lent ’um t’other day.”, 

The two set off together. There had 
been a good deal of bad weather, grey and 
dull, with sea-fogs, but it had cleared 
away, and as they turned up out of the 
little valley, the long sweeps of brown un- 
dulating heath, with an occasional glimpse 
at the sea, were lighted up by the evening 
sun; stray seagulls hovered over the land; 
and a magnificent pomp of crimson and 
gold spread up above ‘their heads to the 
zenith, where it was met by a pale greenish 
blue. 

Their progress was slow. One moment 
David had his head in a hole after a dor- 
mouse’s nest, the next he was burrowing 
after a ‘‘ want,” or ‘‘palmer-worms.” At 
last they came to a stop altogether at a 
little island of green fern and grass, in a 
hollow amidst the sea of heather and gorse, 
still with some of the glory of its autumn 
colouring. 

Lettice sat down and waited patiently 
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while David prosecuted his researches, into 
the natural history of the dumble-dore 
(humble-bee). She was singing to her- 
self, ‘‘ There is a land of pure delight, 
where sorrow cannot come.” Her voice 
was not a fine one, but it was pure, tender, 
and delicate, like herself: there was an 
unconscious pathos in it, sweet and low. 
Where could she have found the expres- 
sion she put into the Psalm? she was too 
young to have gone through the experience 
of life necessary to understand it. Elle 
avait des larmes dans la voix. She had 
just finished, and was looking absently for 
the witch-clover as she sat and sang—a 
good omen, as is well known, for 


Even ash and four-leaved clover, 
You are sure your love to see 
Ere the day be over — 


when she started at Caleb’s great shadow 
which fell upon their green nest as he 
stood at the top of the hollow. 

** Who teached ye that hymn, Lettice? ” 
said he, with unwonted feeling. ‘Ive 
heerd my mother sing it. She were so 
fond o’ that about 


Death like a narrer sea divides 
That heavenly land from ours. 





She said it were so like what ‘tis here, 
looking athwart”—the Channel under- 
stood. 

“*She’s but a twiddling little thing, but 
she can sing,” said David, patronizingly. 
‘* Did ye never hear her tune up at chape P 
I've a learnt her no end o’ songs sin’ she 
came here. ‘ King Arthur had Three Sons,’ 
and ‘There came Three Men out of the 
North.’ * She know’d scarce any but hymn 
tunes when she come, did ye, Lettie ? ow 
tune up. She don’t like singing afore folk,” 
he added apologetically for his i. 
** Now let me hear whether you mind all as 
I've teached ye.” : 

**T ain’t listening,” said Caleb, supercil- 
iously. ‘‘I’'ve a got to look out to-night, 
and I must be off; but I don’t believe she 
can sing all them verses of ‘ King Arthur’ 
right through.” 

** Sing, Lettice,” said David, shaking and 
pinching her violently ; ‘* he shall hear.” 

**Don’t, David, you hurt me! I can’t 
sing if you strangle me like that.” 

‘* Well, then, will ye do it if leave go?” 
said her tormentor, pulling off her little red 
hood. 

Lettice began: she had the real soul of 
music in her, and soon forgot everything 
but her singing. She had chosen a more 


* The west-country edition of “ John Barleycorn,’’ 
from which Burns took the idea. . 
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thetic ballad of Arthur’s death, and sat, 
er little hands crossed in her lap, with a 
bunch of berries of the wythwind (convolvu- 
lus) and leaves in them, as she poured forth 
the delicate clear high notes, while the son 
rose and fell in the air like a lark’s, an 
sank like it into the ground. 

Caleb was apparently so engrossed with 
the look-out through his telescope over the 
country that he hardly seemed to hear. 

Lettice had been singing without remem- 
bering her audience; but with the desire 
after sympathy of a rel artist, she looked 
up to the tall sailor above her, when she 
had done, to see whether he liked it. He 
was standing, however, with his back to the 
setting sun, and she could not see his face, 
while the light fell full upon her, and almost 
blinded her when she turned towards him. 

** Well, Uncle Caleb,” cried David, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ what do ye say now? She's 
got it allright, ye see; and she sings it very 
nice, don’t she?” 

** Yes,” replied he, shortly. ‘* Ain’t she 
going to sing the other one now ?” he added, 
as Lettie arose out of their ferny hollow. , 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘I must be get- 
ting off home, and Master Jesse hopes you're 
going to he: he’s been a-wondering sore 
not to see you.” 

‘* What is it you was looking at so hard, 
and where was you going to in such a hurry, 
and where does ye come from, uncle?” said 
the boy, as Caleb still lingered. 

**T’ve come from where I’ve a been to, 
and I’m going there likewise,” laughed the 
sailor. ‘‘ I believe you’ve a got a touch of 
Lawrence, * and that you was changed at 
nurse, you're so curis; amd a-sitting there 
where the pixies has their dwelling!” said 
he, turning suddenly away with another 
laugh, as Lettie hurried out of the hollow. 

‘* This ain’t the pixies’ piece. Law, I 
wouldn’t have let thee stop there, if it 
were,” said the boy. ‘*There’s a fairies’ 
ring and no end o’ pixy-stools ¢ on the knap 
yonder, but not here; and, besides, you’re 
an eldest-born, ye know, and the Puck can’t 
harm ye. Why, if ye haven’t found the 
witch-clover,” he went on, snatching at the 
half-dead flowers and grass in her hand. 
‘**On’y think! that is queer, to be sure. I 
wonder whatever ‘twill sinnify for you?” 

Lettice looked down surprised. ‘* And I 
didn’t so much as know it, and have looked 
for it this ever so long and never found 
aught! Well, it is strange, how ye seeks 
ever and dunnot find, and finds when ye 


oe Lawrence” is a sort of Puck. 

t “The fairies, whose dancing makes the rings, 
natural! want the ‘stools’ to sit upon when they 
are " 
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dunnot seek, as folk say. Is it to mean as 
I’m to see Everhard, I wonder? ” she added 
to herself. 

** I can’t think whatever Caleb were after 
to-night,” the boy went on presently, as he 
followed the girl, deep in thought. ‘‘ Eh, I 
know now!” he burst out, clapping his 
hands, ‘* He’ve been getting ready for the 
moonrakers at the great pool by the Stag’s 
Head Knowl.” 

‘** What’s them?” asked she. 

‘* Eh, ‘tis wonderful, Lettice! You don’t 
rely know nothing but how to sing,” said 
this aged man of the world, in a grand and 
condescending manner, revenging himself 
for the wrongs of the alphabet. 

Lettice always submitted to his superior 
intelligence in such matters, and seemed 

rfectly contented with her position of hum- 
Ble ignorance. 

““Why, ‘tis when the gaugers is after 
them, and they flings the kegs into the 
ponds in the Forest, and fishes ‘um out by 
nights.” 

** David, you come here,” cried Tony, as 
they reached the Puckspiece, ‘* and help me 
drag in these Bavins; we shall be done for 
if they’re left out in the wet like this.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TANGLING IN ONE’S HEART. 


Norton did not come near Jesse’s house, 
though he was often enough up and down 
‘* The Chine.” ‘*‘ Fair-trading ”— for the 
ill-sounding word smuggling was never used 
— was a regular profession, and no one was 
ill regarded on the point; but Jesse had his 
own ideas of honour, and considered a 
‘* bound pilot” was ‘‘ swore ” not to dip his 
hands into such things; with which the del- 
icate Puritan conscience of the man refused 
to have anything to do. He was a re- 
spected chief of the clan, and no one ques- 
tioned that he was indeed the ‘* heddest ” in 
all things, morality included. 

He judged no one, however, and’ Caleb 
had hitherto been allowed to come and go 
unquestioned from the pilot-boat to the lit- 
tle trading-vessel, of which he was part 
owner, and with which now Norton seemed 
to have a great deal to do. 

Lettice often heard her father mentioned 
with t respect. There was a very 
heartéstt admiration of his daring among 
the fishermen, and a chuckle of pride over 
his successful braving of the law; although 
they were apparently quiet-looking men, as 
respectable as their neighbour, and as un- 
like the traditional cut-throat, truculent 
smuggler, with cutlasses and pistols all 
round his belt, as the poetical chivalrous 
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brigands, in velvet tights and silvér buttons, 
are to-the greasy ruffians who haunt the 
Apennines and carry off Moens. 

The immense tract of wild ground, wood- 
land, and heath which composed the New 
Forest stretched out temptingly behind the 
shore, and pretty nearly every fisherman 
and labourer in that district some forty 
years ago was either a smuggler or a poach- - 
er, often both at once. They were recog- 
nized callings, like any others. But al- 
though an evil deed which is not considered 
such by your class, does not injure the in- 
dividual conscience, or degrade the man to 
the same extent, and a great many young 
fellows joined in ‘‘a run” from pure love 
of adventure: yet the perpetual breaking 
of the law gave a sort o wild, restless char- 
acter to the inhabitants of a belt two or 
three miles wide, all along the southera 
coast of England, at that time, and did 
much harm. 

Jesse had been at home for some time 
with-his illness, and had heard and seen 
more than usual of what was doing among 
his brothers. 

‘** Come wi’ me to-night, Caleb,” he said 
kindly, the first night that he went again to 
sea. ‘* When it were nought but the vally 
of a pound of bacca or a keg o’ spirits here 
and there, I didn’t know, and I didn’t no 
(care) anything about what you was doing 
as it were; but they say that the man have 
a died as were hit in the tussle down at Lady 
Cross, and I do hold that it’s agin God 
A’mighty’s law, let alone man’s, for to risk 
your own life and other folks’ in such like 
doings.” 

‘** Well, I'll see,” replied Caleb, a little 
impatiently. ‘* We ain't doing nothing to- 
night nor to-morrow, and I must speak to 
Norton; one can’t break off sudden like 
that — soft and easy a bit.” 

‘** Them soft and easys leads a long way 
down the road to mischief,” said his brother 
gravely. 

‘* Now don’t ye hiessenny (forbode evil) 
ike that, Jesse,” replied the young man, 
with an uneasy laugh, and then turning to 
his sister-in-law, who had just come in, ‘I 
don’t know what to make o’ that Lettie o’ 
yourn.” He had looked out of the door 
for something to change the conversation, 
and saw her coming up the hill. ‘Is she 
afraid o’ me? She were watchin’ ever so 
long on the bridge the t’other day till I were 
gone past, as she thought.” 

‘* T wish you weren't so thick with Nor- 
ton: he'll do ye no good,” answered his 
brother. ‘‘He’s a boreright fellow, asl 
get hisself and you into trouble, and never 
see he’s on the rocks aforehis boat’sjust going’ 
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down as might be. "Twere a sore chance 
for you when he come back from beyond 
seas. Here’s a button off,” added he, tak- 
ing up his thick pilot-coat, as Lettice came 
in at the door, and he saw her anxious little 
face. 
** Mayn'’t I sew it on for you ? ’ cried she 
rly, delighted to do anything for him. 
esse gave her the coat, with a smile. 





" « You're allays handy and ready with them 


. 


little fingers of yourn. Caleb, you bring 
it after me. I’ve got to see to the tiller 
ropes; I shan’t be gone not just yet,” said 
he, as he went out of the house. Lettice 
began in haste. 

** Just you look at that button! ” cried 


* Caleb, taking scornfally hold of her work. 


** Didn't I tell you so! them women can’t 
do even their own jobs as well as men. 
Now, J’m agoin’ to show ye how it should 
be done! ” 

‘Ye can’t thread yer needle,” said Let- 
tice 


**Can’t I just?” he replied, as with much 
deliberation he set to work with his great 
big hands and succeeded. And then with 
a certain sailor-like awkward dexterity he 
certainly sewed on the button “like a rock,” 
as he said, contemplating his work with his 
head on one side at a distance with great 
eomplacency. 

‘* But then what a time you took!” ob- 
served Lettice. ‘‘ I could ha’ made a whole 
garment well nigh in the while ye was at it.” 

‘** Slow and sure wins the race,” answered 
Caleb. ‘* Yer needles runs as fast as yer 
tongues, and neither on ‘um ain’t o’ much 
aceount. I can handle a swingel wi’ any 
man o’ my inches at the Hocktide games. 
Could you do much wi’ a cudgel, Lettie? 
but ye’re such a child! What’s the use o’ 
having such bits o’ hands as yourn I won- 
der?” said he, snatching hold of her wrist 
and holding it up to scorn. 

‘* | wish ye wouldn’t treat me like a child 
when I ain’t one,” said Lettice, kindling, 
and with the tears gathering in her eyes as 
she dragged away her hand. 

‘** Heyday, and what’s the matter now ?” 
cried Caleb, laughing. ‘‘ What’s that there 
hymn as David says? ‘ But, children, you 
should never let such angry passions rise.’ 
I'm afeard your grandmother didn’t do her 
duty by ye, not proper, along o’ them hymns, 
or ye were a naughty—ahem, I mustn't 
say child — and ‘twere no good learning of 

e good thin She’s like one of them 
Keele green flies,” he said, turning to his 
sister-in-law. ‘* When ye vex it, it ups as 
if *twould like to sting, but it hasn’t the 
means, — 80, it’s just cross and makes be- 
lieve ; that’s Lettie aH over.” 
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**You let her alone, Caleb,” said Mrs. 
Jesse; ‘* *tis time for you to be off.” 

‘** And now, before I go, you just wind 
that there skein while I hold it, or you'll 
tangle it all to knots, as ye did the other 
tother,” said he, taking hold of an unlucky 
lump of thread which lay ‘‘ in a mess” in 
Lettie’s lap. . 

‘* My thread is small, my thread is fine, 
But he must be A stronger than thee, That 
can break this thread of mine,” sings the 
Witchwoman in Thalaba. 

In another minute he was off like a shot. 

**T can’t think,” said Lettice, looking up 
with a sigh of relief when he was gone, ** if 
he hates women-folk so much, what for he 
don’t leave we alone? Here he’ve a spoilt 
all our talk, your’n and mine. I must be 
after going home in no time.” 

«He's wonderful took up-wi’ ye, child, 
whatever he may be scorning with others or 
no, though I’m not sure whether he knows 
it hisself,” said Mrs. Jesse, stitching away 
without looking at her. 

‘*Me!” cried Lettice, incredulously, 
flushing up to the roots of her hair. 
‘*Why, he never leaves worriting and 
tormenting of me.” 


‘*He watches for ye like a cat wi’ a’ 


mouse, and he talks to nobody when 
you're there; and I seen him t’other day 
come up from ever so far once he’d found 
the print o’ yer little feet in the sand along 
this way,” said Mary, thoughtfully. 

It had never occurred to the girl as pos- 
sible. She had taken his attacks and scoffs 
quite literally as true expressions of his 
scorn for womankind, and the idea was as 
unpleasant as it was new to her. Two-and- 
thirty in her eyes was. much the same as 
fifty, and she would as soon have e 
Jesse himself to make love to her. She 
looked upon Caleb as belonging to an older 

neration, in spite of his quips and cranks. 
She had cared little about his opinion, and 
had therefore been shyly at her ease with 
him, and had answered him back again 
without much measuring what she said, 
and the directness of her speech, contrasted 
with her extreme gentleness and shyness, 
had a certain piquancy which had a great 
charm. 

There are a number of things, however. 
not noticed when one’s mental eyes are 
elsewhere, but the truth of which flashes on 
one the moment they are heard. And Let- 
tice knew now in her heart that this was 
true. Neither she nor Mary, however, 


said anything more, and in a few minutes 
the girl got up and went home. 

should like well te have her for our 
own,” said Mrs. Jesse to herself, looking 
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after her as she turned down the steep pach 
from the house. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MAN IS A HUNTING ANIMAL. 


Ir -was the day after Lettice’s departure 
from the Woodhouse, and Amyas was 
standing at the door preparing to go out 
to his work in the fields, and looking rather 
wistfully down the avenue. 

‘*T wonder will she write?” he mused 
half aloud. ‘I wish Id telled her to. 
I'm afraid Norton will want to keep it dark 
where they’re a-going.”. 

**You may be sure he will,” answered 
his mother. ‘‘ His’n is works of darkness 
what don’t love the light. What's that—a 
letter?” added she sharply, as the carter, 
who had been down to the nearest little 
town with a wood truck, appeared before 
the porch with one in his hand. ‘Is that 
from the child already?” 

‘* It’s put on it as it’s for the young mis- 
sus,” observed the man; ‘‘ and they said 
down at the Post as it had been a-waiting 
there this ever so many days, but no one 
had a been down.” 

‘* Who can have a wrote to her, I won- 
der?” said Mrs. Wynyate, as Amyas 
turned the letter over and over. 

“It’s from Ned,” said he slowly. 

‘* Whatever can he have got to write to 
she? he ain’t so fond o’ writing home 
neither; you’d best open it and see what 
tis.” 

‘* Nay, we won't do that; it ain’t neither 
for thee nor me, mother. I’m doubtful as 
it’s summat about that young fellow Wall- 
cott; but I don’t trust he anyhow, and 


we can’t tell where she may be at these/s 


resents for to send it her, so it must just 

ide here awhile,’ said Amyas with some 
satisfaction. ‘‘ And, mother, Norton ain’t 
any great shakes; but I won’t have upo’ 
my mind as we're the cause o’ his ruin; 
we've no call for that anyhow: so don’t ye 
write to Ned nor nothing nor nobody; 
we'll set no guager folk upo’ his track — 
they'll find him out fast enow, and I’m in 
hopes as he'll let Lettice come home again 
after a bit to us.” 

‘I'm sure I trust she’ve a got some one 
for to rule and guide her where she is: 
she’s but a poor weak child, given to vanity 
and not grace, to lookin’ after the out’rd 
man that perishes, and not the inward 
as ——” 

‘* Well,” said her constant defender Job, 
‘*T never see as she took on tittivatin’ her- 


self as some girls does; and it weren’t she | of 
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as made herself pretty for to look at. She 
can’t help it; she growed so.” 

‘* Then there’s that Norton, as ain't one 
bit fit to look after her,” sighed her grand- 
mother. But although it was expressed in 
so ungainly a manner, the poor old woman’s 
heart was sore for her grandchild, snatched 
from what she considered her fostering 
care; and she was very seriously anxious 
and uneasy as she thrust poor Lettice’s let- 
ter upon the high mantel-shelf in the kitchen, 
behind the end of the snuffer-tray: where, 
as ‘‘the chimney smoked that frightful to 
drive a cat mad,” as Mrs. Wynyate often 
despondingly observed, it soon acquired the 
brownish yellow tinge of premature old 


*eThe letter indeed was written by Ned, 
but it had been dictated by Everhard. 
After the scene in the orchard he had quar- 
relled with his father to such an extent 
about Lettice, whom he refused absolutely 
to give up, that Wallcott declared in a 
fury, and in a tone which meant no mercy, 
that the first time he heard of his son’s 

ing down to the Woodhouse, or having 
anything to do with the Wynyates there, 
he would immediately enter proceedings 
against Amyas, foreclose the mortgage, 
and take possession. His mother had in- 
terfered with Everhard, and .patched up 
a sort of hollow truce between father and 
son. He had retired to the office at Sea- 
ford in high dudgeon, and consoled him- 
self in the society of Ned Wynyate, 
whom he caused to set forth these facts to 
his niece, with many asseverations of con- 
stant faith—all which remained ignored 
behind the snuffer-tray, while poor Lettice 
was wearing her heart out for a word or a 


“Sreckind's room at the shipowner’s was 
a large garret in the roof; but any incon- 
veniences it possessed were amply atoned 
for, in his eyes, by the opportunities it af- 
forded for ‘* making a mess ” with his roots 
and plants, undisturbed, except by a “‘ tidy- 
ing ” in the household of more than ordinary 
strictness. 

“*T'll tell you what, Wallcott,” said Ned, 
coming in at the door very early one morn- 
ing two or three months after, with a bundle 
of papers under one arm, and looking very 
important, ‘‘ they're in such a way at ours 
about the smuggling! They says it never 
were so bad; and there’s been such a letter 
from the Board : —‘ It is plain from the last 
returns, that there is an additional average 
of three and a half in the —— district, which 
must be considered as showing an amount 
carelessness. ... . .’” 
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‘*Half what, Ned? Half a smuggler? 
What’s that, I wonder?” answered Ever- 
hard, indifferently, as he went on hunting 
among his shells and stones without attend- 
ing. ‘* I can’t think what’s become of that 
rare Echinus which I got for Mr. Denver — 
‘ fairies’ hearts’ my grandfather used to call 
‘em. I’m sure I had it yesterday,” he went 
on, anxiously. ‘* That horrid woman’s been 
rummaging again, I do believe, and thrown 
itaway! What a shame!” His ‘ muse- 
ums” always came to a bad end, and had 
been perpetually consigned to the dust-hole 
by careful housewives, from his mother 
downwards. ~- 

**It’s no joke, I can tell you, about the 
Board,” answered Ned, sitting down astride 
the only chair, and pushing off unceremoni- 
ously the fossils and dusty seaweeds with 
which it was covered. ‘‘ There’s a fellow 
they call Red Jack about, come back from 
foreign parts, they say, as used to give ‘um 
no end o’ trouble (it was before my time) : 
and they think he’s at the bottom o’ it all 
now: we was quiet enow before. They're 
after the scent o’ a great haul o’ goods at 
this minute down the coast, and Dixon’s 
got to be the head o’ the party. He’s al- 
lays standing in my way; it’s very unfair. 
I'm sure I should ha’ got to go on the cutter, 
if it hadn’t. been along o’ him. He’s al- 
lays striving to kip me down, he is; but I 
know where ’tis they think the cargo’ll land : 
and if I get leave to be out, will you drive 
me there, across country? We can borrow 
a gig: and that mare of yourn’s a rum ’un 
to look at, but she’s a rare ‘un to go, and 
would do no end o’ work, only you're allays 
so nesh with her.” 

‘I'd like you just to see my father’s face 
if I knocked her up, and asked for another 
horse ; I, who haven't scarcely spoke to him 
this three months,” replied Everhard. ‘* But 
I don’t mind, for once; I’ve always thought 
it would be great fun to see a tussle with 
the smugglers. It’s very odd that you 
don’t hear anything from home, Ned; and 
‘that Lettice has never sent me a word all 
this time,” he went on. 

‘*No, it isn’t a bit odd,” replied Ned, 
decidedly. _‘* Amyas is dead again you; 
and Lettice wouldn't write without he wished 
it: you may be quite sure o’ that.” 

‘** Did you give my message last week, as 
I told you?” 

“*Tve had other fish to fry. Besides, 
they never writes to me, why should I to 
them? I shall be going back one of these 
days soon, and I can carry a whole barrow- 
load o’ messages then, if you want it,” an- 
swered Ned, getting up as he spoke, He 





was a short man, though he had been a tall | 
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boy, and as he stood with his hands in his 
pockets, square, reasonable, and deter- 
mined, he was a great contrast to Ever- 
hard, pottering over his fossils and plants. 
They were a most uncongenial pair of asso- 
ciates; but Everhard considered Ned as a 
part of Lettice, and had a feeling for him 
accordingly, while that quintessence of 
practical common-sense valued his friend 
as being a round higher in the social ladder, 
and a good alliance for the uncle of his 
niece. 

‘* What on earth did you buy that ugly 
beast for? You have the queerest taste in 
pets to be sure,” he went on, standing su- 

rciliously before a large cage where a 

ideous hawfinch was sitting on his perch in 
dignified solitude, having slain, in single 
combat, every companion put in to share 
his captivity. 

‘* He’s very rare,” apologized Eyerhard. 

** Well, I’m sure that’t lucky. I shouldn't 
care for one if he got so rare as he wasn’t 
ever found at all. And there’s that white 
rabbit,” he went on, looking at the hutch 
on the gutter in the roof, outside the win- 
dow. ‘‘ Has she eat any more of her chil- 
dren, I wonder? ‘They're so precious sav- 
age, your wild beasts allis. And this one’s 
something fresh. What’s going on here?” 
he inquired, with much scorn, peering into 
a large pan of sea-water, which stood in the 
corner of the room. 

‘*These are my sea-anemones,” replied 
Everhard. ‘‘ Such beauties; I ‘got ‘em 
down the coast last week when I was after 
the fossils.” 

** Anemones ! 
here.” 

‘* How stupid you are, Ned! Don’t you 
know an Actinia when you see it?” said 
Everhard, rather grandly, as he came up 
behind him. But it was too true; there was 
nothing to be seen but a crab walking about 
the pan in great honour and glory. ‘It’s 
that beastly crab which has eaten them all 
up, I do believe,” cried he, wrathfully 
poking the offender. 

Ned burst out laughing. ‘‘I wish they’d 
all eat each other up, I’m sure, and then 
you’d have got all your pets together con- 
venient one inside t’other. Now, you leave 
all that rubbish nonsense and come along 
with me.” 

‘** You used to be very fond of birds and 
beasts, and sport, Ned, in old days, I 
know,” said Everhard, discontentedly. ‘I 
can’t think how you can laugh at it all in 
this way as you do.” 

‘*So Iam fond o’ sport now, only in a 
different fashion like. I’ve a took to hunt- 
ing men; ‘tis a deal more exviting,” an- 


There ain’t any anomones 
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swered he a little grimly, ‘‘as you'd find 
too if you was to try; but it ain’t every one 
as has the knack o’ that hunting. There’s 
that fellow Dixon has no more notion how 
. it should be done, nor how to set a trap for 
um, nor nothing. You'd see, if Z had but 
the chance, I wouldn’t leave my man, not 
no more than a ferret or one of them blood- 
hounds they tells such stories on in the 
Forest, till I catched him, and held him too. 
Now you come and see after the gig with 
me.” 

‘* Russell said ’'d been out so much he 
wouldn’t let me out any day more till even- 
ing, and I don’t like bothering him for leave 
so soon again; he was quite angry last 
week. Besides, it’s fifteen miles to Froyle 
Creek, if it’s a step. There’s a storm com- 
ing up— it’s so close; look out to wind- 
ward how dark it’s growing.” 

** Evening will be quite time enow; they 
won't think o’ landing till after dark. 
There’s a moon as big as your hat now, and, 
storm or no storm, she'll give us light suffi- 
cient to drive by. Besides, the fair-traders 
love a bit o’ hazy weather; it makes ‘um 
more sure to come in to-night.” 

And the stronger will carried the day. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN APPEAL. 


Very sorrowfully Lettice went home: it 
seemed to her as if she were about to lose 
all the ease and comfort of her intercourse 
with Mary. She had not the smallest feel- 
ing of interest even in Caleb; and though 
she was too humble in her opinion of herself 
to fancy that it would make much difference 
to him, she kept out of mischief, and stayed 
carefully away from the Chine for the next 
two days, and always contrived to escape 
when Caleb, who seemed perpetually to 
have business with Norton, appeared at the 
Puckspiece. She knew that he must be go- 
ing to sea almost immediately, and she 
strove, by all the means in her power, to 
stave off the evil day of meeting, of which 
she had an undefined dread. 

**The lugger’s off by now,” she heard 
her father say to Tony at last; ‘‘ I wonder 
what luck they'll have this time? °’Twere 
queer, too, what had come over that lad 

aleb —he didn’t sim to know his own 
mind an hour together to go or stop. 
’ Twere a hard matter for to get him off, to 
be sure, this afternoon, and our hands is so 
short this time —’twould never have done 

‘ to leave the Dutchman longer, or we should 
ha’ had’um down on us afore ever we 
could get in.” 

Towards evening, when she thought all 
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was safe, tired of her seclusion, she scram- 
bled down to the shore. It was very long 
now since she had had time to sit and dream 
there. There was a fresh brisk breeze, not © 
too strong: the little white horses came 
prancing in, and teuched up the expanse of 
green water, ‘‘ shot” with purple and grey 
and blue, with the sort of life which gives 
the sea the charm of an animate thing. The 
bits of rock at her feet were hung with an 
olive-green seaweed, like slimy fur, which 
rose and fell as the tide came rolling in, 
and looked happy and enjoying, after its 
long drouth. The sand-hoppers made the 
very sand seem alive, and the little crabs 
hurried about merrily, as they crept in and 
out among the stones. : 

‘* And there they all has to sit and wait 
till the water comes back for ’um to drink, 
and can’t do nothing like by themselves!” 
thought she to herself. 

The smooth reaches of wet sand sparkled 
in the evening light, and every bit of pink 
seaweed and broken shell shone as if it had 
beef’ made in the fairy-land — though, as 
Lettice had found to her cost, when she car- 
ried them eagerly home at the beginning of 
her stay, they lost their glory, as fairy gifts 
are always known to do in possession. 
Pale, rose-coloured clouds were sailing in 
the delicate blue sky; Nature seemed 
dressed in her best gala, and sparkled, and 
shone, and danced, and dazzled in a sort of 
brilliant fashion, which at first almost be- 
wildered her, after her dark little room at 
home: the very air was crisp and delicious, 
though it was so far on in the autumn. 
Presently the moon began to rise, though it 
was still day: it was nearly full, and a long 
stream of silver light stretched far away 
over the sea; and as she watched the bril- 
liant pathway of moonbeams she longed to 
pass across it ‘‘to some quiet place where 
nobody loved nobody,” as she said to her- 
self. ‘* All the threads seems to get tangled 
the wrong way here,” she sighed, as she sat 
thoughtfully and sadly on the beach with 
her head on her hands. 

Presently she heard a tread on the shin- 
gle, and, turning, found Caleb close to her ; 
the noise of the waves had prevented her 
perceiving him till he was quite near. 

**T thought you was gone off to sea,” said 
she, springing up with a blush. 

‘* Did ye think ye was rid 0’ me so?” an- 
swered he, bitterly. ‘‘ Icouldn’t go till I'd 
seen ye again, ye might be sure o° that, 
Lettie,” said the poor fellow, turning his 
white face away as he saw the expression 
in hers. ‘‘ What for do you get away from 
me now like this? Why won't ye scarce 
speak to me? What have I done as should 
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make ye so strange? Don’t ye know as I'd 
cut myself to pieces if ye was to want me 
toP” ; 

** But I don’t wish it,” said Lettice, her 
eyes filling with tears as she walked away, 
—‘‘on’y don’t ye talk to me like that.” 

**No,” answered he, stopping her, ‘‘ye 
must hear me. I love ye soas I don’t know 
scarce whatI do. Tell me how I may win 
ye? I'm right down beat, I’m 4s helpless 
as a child. Why do ye settle off-hand like 
that as ye won't have me without so much 
as giving me a chance?” said he, as the 
girl wrung her hands and turned away. 

** Don’t ye say so,” replied she, weeping. 
«¢? Twould be o’ no use thinking ; I care for 
summun else, I do.” 

‘¢ But he can’t care for ye not as I feel, 
and has never been nigh ye ever so long as 
you’ve a been here, and he might ha’ found 
out,” he went on, seizing hold of her two 
hands. 

**Let me go, Caleb! what good were it 
stopping? If you’d as many words as 
there’s drops in the sea, don’t ye see that it 
wouldn’t sinnify now? it’s too late.” 

‘*But ye might try and see whether ye 
couldn’t fancy me if he don’t come back 
again. Who is he, and what is he, and 
what is he like?” 

‘**Twouldn’t make no odds whether he 
comes or no, I should go on just the same, 
and love don’t come by wishing or not 
wishing it,” said she, sorrowfully. 

He sat down on the shingle looking so 
miserable that Lettice’s tender heart would 
not let her leave him. 

‘* It’s on’y just now,” pleaded she — “it 
won't be bad long: ye know ye never 
thought much not of womenfolk; it can’t 
have been but like yesterday as ye could 
ha’ thowt on me.” 

He shook his head ruefully. 

**T believe *twere from the first day as 
ever I set eyes upon ye, and carried ye 
across the water, though maybe I didn’t 
know it; and a light heft ye was in my arms, 
Lettie, that day, for all ye’ve such a heavy 
one to my heart now.” 

‘‘T'm so sorry, but ye’ll think no more 
on it after a bit, Caleb,” said she; ‘‘ there’s 
no end o’ young maids as is better nor me 
all to nothing.” 

‘*What’s other young maids to me,” 
answered he, bitterly, ‘‘ it’s you as I want! 
My love’s like the great sea washing over 
me, its so strong. I niver thought as man 
could feel so,” he went on, without attend- 
ing to her as she tried to soothe him. 
**Seems as if I'd took the disease worse 
because I’m older,” he said, with a bitter 
laugh. ‘‘Come to me, Lettie, try and 
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think o’ it again, Lettie. You say you're 
sorry; why will ye answer off like that 
short, without a thought like?” cried the 
poor fellow, springing up as he saw that 
she still agesed Ter him, and stretching 
out his arms towards her. 

She turned hastily and ran. It could 
hardly be called a path which led up to the 
Puckspiece — only a rent in the cliffs where 
they were a little less steep. In general she 
was somewhat afraid of climbing them, but 
now she went up almost as if she had had 
em ; and Caleb, after standing and watch- 
ing her until she reached the top and disa 
peared, turned slowly back home along 
shore, his head bent down, and his hands 
clasped behind him, chewing the cud of his 
bitter thoughts. He waibed sadly up at last 
into the pilot’s a there was nobody 
there but Mary, and he sat down, laid his 
arms on the table and his head upon them, 
and did not speak. 

‘*She won't have me Mary,” he said ‘at 
last, without looking up: ‘* she’ve a got to 
care for summun else.” 

‘Yes; I knowed that,” answered she, 
sadly. 

‘* What for didn’t ye tell me then?” said 
he, starting up. 

**T thowt yer might vex her like with 
laughing at her, and I niver give it a 
thought as it were anything but joke be- 
twixt you and her till Tuesday evenin’ as 
as you was a-winding o’ her skein.” 

** And what a fool I were,” cried Caleb, 
rising and stamping with his feet, ‘* a-wind- 
ing my heart with that thread of her’n!” 

** I’m sure I should be glad enow to have 
her be one of us,” said Mary. ‘‘She’sa 
dainty little slip of a girl, that she is, and 
looks up so innocent out of her big eyes, 
and as fresh as a daisy, and ever had a 
ha’ porth of love for them that wanted it, 
and she’s so clean and clever wi’ her fingers, 
for all ye laughed at her so about the but- 
tons. Ye was allays fightin’ of her and 
stirring of her up; how should I under- 
stand, and you so much older nor she? 
Well-a-day, she cares for summun else, ’tis 
no use yer thinkin’ o’ her.” 

** No use,” cried he angrily, ‘‘ and how am 
I to help thinkin’ of her? And as for 
that’n other man she’ve a took to, I don’t 
mind: he can’t care for her not as I do, or 
he’d have come after her long fur time afore 
this; I’m that mad in love with her,” said 
he, with his teeth set, ‘‘ as it seems nothing 
worth living if I don’t get her, and she’s so 
soft and gentle I'll make her turn to me.” 

** Don’t ye be too sure, Caleb”, said Mrs. 
Jesse, eo **Do ye mind what she said 
one time about women? Them soft clinging 
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things sometimes takes such hold, like the 
ivy, as ye can tear ‘um to bits afore ye 
looses them. Ye dunnot know what's 
women —nayther their strength nor their 
weakness.” 

‘*T never set my mind to a thing but I 
won it yet,” said Caleb, darkening. 

**Don't ye talk like that, Caleb:* pride 
goes afore a fall. Don’t ye set yer mind 
on what ye can’t mend nor make: things 
may be soft and have a will o’ their own; 
just look at the water, and yet ye couldn’t 
turn the tide not an inch.” 

**I shall be off wi’ the fair traders to- 
night, and I don’t care how soon I get 
knocked o’ the head by them gaugers,” re- 
plied he, sadly. 

** Don’t ye go to break our hearts like 
that, Caleb,” said Mrs. Jesse, with the 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Ye know ye telled 





Jesse before as ye’d think better on it, and 
give o’er wi’ they violent men—’tis no 
good strivin’ agin what can’t be. Little 
things and big ‘uns comes from the Lord; 
*would be easier to thee once thou could’st 
think this, too, come from Hishand. Think 
better of going now, my lad. *Twill on’y 
mar and not mend thy matter,” she en- 
treated. 

He strode out of the house without an- 
swering, and down to the boat which was 
waiting for him, Mary stood and watched 


him anxiously from the little terrace. His _ 


heart seemed to misgive him for leaving her 
without a word, and he turned and waved 
his hand to her, but he went on all the 
same. The wind was fair, and the fishing- 
boat was hoisting its little brown sails, like 
a bird spreading its wings. 





Can A Cummney-Sweer CLam TO BE CAR- 
RIED AS A PAssENGER ?— At the Sheriff’s Court 
in Glasgow recently, this question was raised. 
The pursuer, named Broadfoot, sued the defend- 
ers, omnibus proprietors, for damages in respect 
that, being common carriers of passengers be- 
tween Govan and Glasgow, they had upon vari- 
ous days in October last refused to carry him, 
although there was sufficient accommodation on 
their *bus, and he was ready to pay his fare. 
The defence was an admission of the refusal to 
carry, and a justification on the ground of nui- 
sance. The defenders had no personal objection 
to Mr. Broadfoot as Mr. Broadfoot, but objected 
to him as a chimney-sweep in his working and 
sooty clothes. They refused to carry him in his 
sooty dress, because this was not consistent with 
a due regard to the other passengers, to the clean- 
liness of the ’bus, and their own interest as com- 
moncarriers, The Sheriff held that the defenders 
must justify the refusal. Mr. Wilson adduced 
two of the *bus guards, Mr. Hinshelwood, and 
Mr. Watson, a passenger, in support of the de- 
fence. The Sheriff having heard them, sustained 
the defence. He said the defenders did not ob- 
ject tocarry the pursuer. They objected to carry 
him in his sooty clothes. They were not bound 
to carry him in his working clothes, for these 
were offensive to the other passengers and inju- 
rious to the general traffic. The defenders were 
accordingly assoilzied. It was intimated by the 
Sheriff during the course of the debate that the 
same rule would be applied to bakers in their 
working clothes. 





TenNyYsON is said to have granted to Messrs. 
Strahan & Co. a right of publication of his po- 
eis for two years for £8,000. 





“ 


Cuaries Dickens, for his farewell readings 
(which are, it is said, to extend over the United 
Kingdom to one hundred nights,) is to receive 
£10,000 from Mr. Chappell. 


WE are requested to state that the beautifully- 

inted window of the Kirke White memorial in 
Wilford Church, near Nottingham, mentioned in 
our last week’s issue, was executed by Messrs. 
O’Connor, of Berners-street, London. 


Tue silver plate belonging to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, which, according to a contemporary had 
been locked up in Messrs. Smith & Payne’s bank 
since the death of the late duke, has been once 
more taken from its concealment to adorn the 
table of the baronial hall. The plate is said te 
a a ton and a half, and is valued at £50,- 


Kansas prints its governor’s messages in three 
languages, in the proportion of four-sevenths of 
the whole number in English, two-sevenths in 
German, and one-seventh in Swedish. Wiscon- 
sin adds to its English edition one thousand cop- 
ies each in German and Norwegian, and five 
hundred each in Welsh, Bohemian and Dutch. 


Tue first of a series of ten bells and hour-beH 
for Worcester Cathedral has been deposited in 
the College Green. The new peal is to cost £3,- 
000, and this sum has been subscribed in honour 
of the dean (the late Sir Robert Peel’s brother), 
as a testimony to whose virtues the bells are te 
be hung. 


¢ 
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We wonder if anybody thought the 
Athenians excessively impertinent for risk- 
ing Marathon. The Times would have 
done so if it had existed in that day, and 
so we fancy would the British public, only 
it happened just then to consist of tattooed 
pagans, instead of Philistines in broadcloth. 
Greece is small, nearly as small as she was 

*when she hurled Asia back from Europe ; 
and being small, she cannot pay her debts, 
— which might be paid in five years, were 
Thessaly and Epirus added to her domin- 


ion, — and consequently she has no right] 


to fight, or to make treaties, or to sympa- 
thize with insurgents of her own blood, 
creed, and language, even when they are 
being tortured by African mercenaries 
hired by the power which for centuries en- 
slaved herself. We lent Garibaldi ships, 
and sent munitions of war by thousands 
ef tons to the South, and féted Kossuth, 
and aided the American rebels against 
Spain to the utmost of our means; but 
then Britain is a strong power, and does 
pay her debts, and only destroys Mussul- 
man empires — sending their Emperors into 
penal servitude—in the ‘interests of 
Christianity and civilization.” Consequent- 
ly, we are right, and Greece is wrong, and 
is ** insolent,” and ‘* reckless,” and ‘*‘ trou- 
blesome,” and all manner of bad things 
besides, — things most obnoxious to a meek 
race like our own, —and Lord Clarendon, 
as all the world says, is going to take part 
in a Conference, to be assembled next 
week, in Paris, of all places on earth, to 
settle how the Christian may best be com- 
pelled to abstain from defending himself 
against the Caliph. To make the gro- 
tesquerie of the affair complete, the ques- 
tion of Crete, on which the dispute has 
arisen, is not to be so much as mentioned, 
and Greece herself is not to be admitted 
to a seat at the board which will decide her 
destinies. The tribunal is summoned to 
hear the claimant, but the claim is not to 
be discussed, and the defendant is ex- 
pressly prohibited from putting in any de- 
fence. The Conference is to be rigidly 
eonfined to the ‘‘ Five Points” of the 
Turkish ultimatum — namely, that Greece 
disperse her voluuteers ; that she disarm the 
Enosis, Crete, and Panhellenicon ; that she 
** allow” Cretan emigrants to return home ; 
that she punish all persons guilty of ag- 
gressions against Turks, and compensate 
the sufferers; and that she promise to’ad- 
here for the future to international law. 
Considering that the first point involves 
the passing of an internal law in deference 
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to an external command, that the third is 
a formal surrender of the right of asylum, 
that the fourth would compel the Greek 
Ministry to punish men instigated by their 
own agents, and that the fifth is a formal 
confession by an independent State that 
she has broken international law, —these 
terms appear, to say the least, sufficiently 
severe. We should be sorry to guarantee 
the head of a Premier who proposed them 
to Great Britain under any circumstances 
whatever; but then, of course, the people 
of little States have no right to national 
pride, even if they did found literature, 
politics, and art in Europe, and evolve 
from themselves all the thoughts which still 
make statesmen wise. These ‘‘ points” 
and no others are to be considered and 
carried, — so far as Napoleon may choose. 
The Powers concerned are Turkey, who 
will vote for all the points; England and 
Austria, who will support the Sultan; Rus- 
sia and Prussia, who will favour Greece; 
Italy, who will side with Bismarck or Na- 
poleon as she sees best for her own inter- 
est; and Napoleon, who in any case will 
possess the casting-vote. It is rumoured 
that the Emperor of the French, not liking 
to appear an enemy of the nationalities, or 
to affront the Reds, who throughout Eu- 
rope are on the side of civilization, will try 
to induce Turkey to remain content wit 

three of her five demands. Perhaps she 
will, perhaps she will not, —for all in Tur- 
key depends on the Sultan’s digestion, — 
but suppose she does, what is next to be 
attempted? Are the Powers who have re- 
sisted each other in Congress to combine 
to coerce Greece, or are the friends of 
Turkey to act while the friends of Greece 
sit still, or are the two sides to clash at 
once, and so begin the general war which 
everybody is trying to avoid? Greece of 
course may yield, but we do not see why 
she should until the combined fleets are off 
the Pireus, or have occupied Athens, for 
the conferring Governments will neither 
annex, nor tax her, nor pillage her, and it 
is, on the whole, more honourable to yield 
to actual force than to menaced force, toa 
knock-down blow than to a threat of kick- 
ing. Suppose Greece to resist thus far, 
what will Mr. Gladstone, as one of the con- 
ferring Powers, actually do? Will he, of 
all men, commit an act which will termi- 
nate the independence of Greece, dethrone 
King George, who reigns as representative 
of the ‘‘ Great Idea,” drive Mr. Bright out 
of the Cabinet, and irritate every Radical 
in the kingdom? The ‘integrity of Tur- 
key,” of which so much is made, is not 
guaranteed against Greece, any more than 
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against revolt in Turkey itself; and if we 
come to guarantees, that of Greek indepen- 
dence is at least the first in order. We 
utterly refuse to believe that the Cabinet 
will sanction any action of the kind, and 
if it is not prepared for this course, what 
is the use of entering into a Conference 
prohibited from considering any reasonable 
compromise, —- such, for example, as the 
one proposed by the protecting Powers 
two years ago—the erection of Candia 
into a hereditary Pashalic, with a Christian 
Pasha, —a Conference which can only 
choose one of two alternatives, the coer- 
cion of Turkey into a surrender of her de- 
mands, or a coercion of Greece into an 
acceptance of them. 

But, say the makers of paragraphs, the 
Powers may inform Greece that unless she 
yields, their protection will be withdrawn, 
and Turkey must work her will, even if a 
State is blotted out from Europe. That 
sounds very solemn, and will read very 
well in adespatch; but then, unfortunately, 
that is precisely what the Greek nation de- 
sires, is the very determination which will 
produce war. —_ in the City who can- 
not imagine how Timour conquered Asia 
without raising loans, or how the Sepoys 
could defend Delhi without issuing incon- 
vertible paper, will have it that as Greece 
does not pay her debts, Turkey will con- 
quer her ‘‘in a few days.” Why has she 
not conquered Crete in two years of inces- 
sant warfare? She has troops enough, and 
bullets enough, and English capital enough 
to have done the work ten times over; but 
she has not done it, because every Cretan 
knows by experience, as every Greek knows 
by tradition, that it is easier when attacked 
by Turks to die fighting than to die by the 
tortures, mental and bodily, the victors will 
inflict. Grant that all the evidence of 
Turkish atrocities is false, or exaggerated 
till it becomes false, and that immense con- 
cession will still have no influence on the 
result. The Greeks believe those stories, 
and will fight as, when pressed too far, 
they have always fought, like rats, who will 
fly if they can; but who, if they fasten, 
can never be dislodged. Omar Pasha may 
be all his friends believe; but before he 
can march from Thessaly to Athens he will 
have had to kill a nation of riflemen, posted 
on mountains, in ravines, and by passes as 
wild as those of Abyssinia. We English 
are decent soldiers in our way: but we do 
not find the conquest of Afghanistan easy, 
and the Indian Viceroy is as much stronger 
than the Sultan as the Greeks are stronger 
than the Afghans. At sea the Turks are 
said to be ‘‘ very strong,” and so they are 
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in ironclads; but they are obliged to hire 
an Admiral and engineers from England, 
and have no maritime population which can 
compare with the sailors of the islands. 
Greece is poor, no doubt, though if iron- 
clads owned by Greeks do not make their 
appearance a week after war is declared, 
we shall be greatly surprised; but Greece 
has enough for rifles, and since when has 
Turkey been rich, or how much would it 
cost the Fanar to bring her credit crashing 
to the ground, so turning all Bourses into 
her irreconcilable enemies? The Greeks 
do not believe in the least that they can be 
conquered, and do believe that they can 
give the signal for insurrection throughout 
the Sultan’s dominions, —a signal whicli 
will be heard in Asia as well as Europe, — 
and will throw the Orthodox from Odessa 
to St. Petersburg into a fever of excitement. 
The Greeks may be utterly wrong, may be 
hot-headed fanatics, victims of an idea, or 
anything else, but as long as they do not 
think so they will fight; and the solemn 
diplomatic threats of leaving them to their 
fate will be met with the ridicule they de- 
serve, and the war the Conference is to 
prevent will rage all the more fiercely, be- 
cause it will have inspired in the Greeks a 
just belief that diplomatists would like to 
condemn them unheard. If the Conference 
will produce peace, well and good; we can 
understand, though we heartily dislike the 
policy of — at any price; but it seems 
to us much moré likely to land us in a posi- 
tion from which we must either retreat with 
more or less of opprobrium, or coerce a 
free State in Turkish interests, or allow 
ourselves to be dragged into a very serious 
war, waged to compel unwilling populatiens 
to remain submissive to Ottoman rule, 
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Tae Times of Tuesday, the 29th ult., 
contained a very singular paper, a paper 
which, if not unique, is, we believe, very 
nearly unique in English literature. It is a 
report certainly authentic, and probably lit- 
eral, of a conversation between Sindhia, the 
Sovereign of Gwalior, the first Marhatta 
State, and Colonel Daly, English diploma- 
tist of ability and tact, upon the merits and 
demerits of British rule in India, a conver- 
sation during which the Prince forgot for 
once both his personal caution and his In- 
dian reserve, and spoke out with trustful 
smiles and confidential laughter what it was 
in him to say — the real thought in his head 
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— the very thing one can so seldom, induce 
a Hindoo to betray. The thought is a re- 
markable one considered merely as a poli- 
tical utterance. We do not suppose, for ex- 
ample, that any Englishman of cultivation 
who reads the conversation will ever again 
believe that Sindhia is a savage, a sort of 
Ashantee king, a barbarian on whom polit- 
ical argument would be thrown away,—a 
change of opinion which is in itself a great 
gain; but that is not our point just now. 
Sindhia, who occupies among Indian princes 
very much the position of a Bonaparte among 
European sovereigns, not exactly a new man, 
but still a man necessarily at war with the 
old world, a Prince without a go 
who asked, for example, when the Mutiny 
broke out why on earth he was expected to 
support the Indian Bourbon, the heir of 
Timour,— has been thinking hard over a 
problem which every now and then disturbs 
all studious politicians. What is the essen- 
tial difference between an Oriental and a 
Western European? Why are a few thou- 
sand white boors, never a hundred thousand 
in all, led by a few hundred white gentle- 
men, never thirty hundred in all, able to 
coerce two hundred millions of slightly 
darker persons, of whom the majority are 
as brave as the said boors, nearly or quite 
as intelligent as the gentlemen, and decid- 
edly better mannered than both? Why, in 
short, is society in Asia stereotyped; wh 
cannot this very Sindhia, who, if he lifted 
his standard and won a battle would have 
all India at his back, kick us out into outer 
darkness, as any Western prince ruling 
Western subjects under the same circum- 
stances infullibly would do? Sindhia has 
thought that out, he says, for many years,— 
**I have watched it and thought of it long,” 
— has driven about on mail carts incognito, 
like a modern Haroun al Rashid, seeking 
light upon that point within British domin- 
jon, and not being the fool a person with 
the golden bronze tinge ought to be, has 
arrived at a definite conclusion. You En- 
glish, he says, and *‘ to me it is the most 
striking thing of all you do, husband your 
experience in a careful way.” 

Let us consider that opinion a little. It 
is a very foolish one no doubt, for Sindhia 
has the golden bronze tinge, was when this 
writer saw him fourteen years ago very 
nearly light copper-coloured, and a person 
so. dark must talk nonsense, but still there 
is intellectual interest in watching even a 
poor picture of man painted by a lion, and 
we may therefore be forgiven for a moment- 
ary neglect of the compound householder, 
and the best means of suppressing the Brit- 
ish rough, and the ideas of M. Deleyyani, 
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and other entrancing subjects, just to eon- 
sider what this particular lion really did 
mean. Clearly he had an idea of some kind, 
— that much may be allowed even to an In- 
dian Prince talking transcendental politics, — 
and was not that an idea this? y sea 
observers are accustomed to say that the 
first distinction between man and the brute 
is the want in the latter of the accumula- 
tive faculty. Rover the retriever learns 
many things, but Rover’s heir is the wiser 
for very few of those things and Rover's 
grandson perhaps for none of them, except 
the one or two which have become caste pe- 
culiarities, — exceptional faculty, for exam- 
ple, of bringing back dead birds without 
eating them. Speculative persons marking 
this have questioned, cautiously, as becomes 
rsons building a great theory on very 
imperfect data, whether it may not be possi- 
ble that there is in each race some sort of a 
limit to the faculty of accumulation, a limit 
either of power or of will which it cannot or 
will not overpass, which once reached, that 
race begins to stereotype itself. Is there 
not, in Sindhia’s language, a point at which 
men cease to ‘‘ husband their experience,” 
being, it may be, content with what they 
have acquired, —as Chinese, for example, 
who think they have attained perfection ; or 
unwilling to labour more, like most priest- 
hoods; or lacking storehouses in which to 
store up the new accumulations, like people 
who cannot write? Most thoughtful men, 
we conceive, without directly answering in 
the affirmative, would consider the proposi- 
tion worth at least some min:ites’ reflection, 
if only because it would be so unspeakably 
poe to see a conceivable possibility of 
reaking the spell. Just imagine the feel- 
ing of the man who found, as the late Dr. 
Ballantyne of Benares fancied that he had 
found the talisman, that he could melt the 
ice and set all Asiatic waters flowing, that 
he could give the shove which should set 
Chinaman and Hindoo and Arab all in mo- 
tion spinning ‘* down,” or up, the ‘‘ ringing 
grooves of change” and a towards 
an independent but indefinitely advancing 
civilization. Life would be worth having to 
that man, even if he had gout. We our- 
selves have repeatedly tried to show that the 
first proposition is the true one; that a race 
ceases to accumulate whenever it is content ; 
that the people who believe their social or- 
der divine do not and cannot attempt to 
advance, lest movement should break up a 
divinely established organization. The Hin- 
doo Brahmins are in that stage, and the 
Ultramontane clergy of Europe. No, says 
Sindhia, as we understand him, that is not 
the true proposition ; the third is the truer. 
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My people are stereotyped because they 
have reached the limit of their mechanical 
resources for accumulation, have reached 
the margin of their mechanical or moral 
power of ‘‘ husbanding their ———, 
‘*To me the most striking is the careful 
way in which you husband your experience. 
Your records are so preserved that in al- 
most all the positions filled by your officers 
the current of business is little affected by 
the men themselves. With a Native Gov- 
ernment it is entirely otherwise ; its servants 
pay no deference to the records of their pre- 
decessors to follow them —if such can be 
said to exist —rather the reverse. The 
incumbent of the office probably strives to 
undo what has been done.” The mere 
keeping of ‘records, it will be seen, —of 
those ‘* writings ” which most Anglo-Indians 
condemn, — strikes Sindhia as a source of 
power, of an incessant increase of force, of 
a growth, to put it in one word, wanting in 
the native society of which he is the repre- 
sentative. In other words, the quasi-me- 
chanical habit of keeping the information 
one has got, and giving it to the next man 
who wants it, makes the whole difference 
between progress and stagnation, between 
Western Europe and the Eastern World. 
It is clearly a half-truth that, but ma 

not even a half-truth if it be a real half-trut! 
be of importance, when, if it were a whole 
truth, it would change the face of the world 
as undoubtedly this one would? The mere 
mechanical faculty, or rather habit, of rec- 
ord, of stowing up knowledge in a granary, 
is one which can be communicated, which 
may as easily be acquired by arace like, for 
instance, the Hindoos, as by a class like, 
for instance, the hereditary labourers of 
Yorkshire. We know that education, much 
if not all of which is intended to teach the 
Yorkshire lads to study recorded experi- 
ence, has changed them, and why should it 
not also change the natives of India, or 


Egypt, or Thibet ? Access to such records, 


did once change Europe. The origin of the 
Renaissance, the great movement which 
founded modern society, was just that, — 
access, through the fall of Constantinople, 
to the husbanded and recorded experience 
of the ancient world, and more especially to 
its granary of ideas. The Italians read the 
manuscripts the flying Greeks carried with 
them, and added their experience to their 
own, and the Old World slowly melted 
away. We all acknowledge in words the 


power of the printing-press, but we scarcely 
understand, as Siudhia from his experience 
understands, what its absence would mean, 
how difficult it would be without it to ‘* hus- 
band experience,” or rather so to husband 
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it that all mankind, or a large section of 
mankind, should benefit by it. We might 
describe the theory of spectrum analysis on 
stone, as a Chinese would do, but how many 
would see it? And why should the discov- 
erer make his knowledge common? The 
Hindoo world, which in this respect is the 
whole Asiatic world, has as yet few records ; 
those are scarce, costly, and confined by an 
etiquette as strong as a law to comparative- 
ne few families. No secular book other 
than an almanack, and, we believe, a trans- 
lation of Robinson Crusoe, has ever attained 
a circulation in India which would fairly pay 
expenses, and no manuscript, not more or 
less religious, can be said to be popular! 
known. Noexperience is really husbande 
except by tradition, and verbal tradition is 
liable to sudden gaps, while nothing which 
is so transmitted can, if lost, be recovered. 
Entire arts have, in this way, been lost ia 
India by the extinction of the castes who 
keep the tradition. It is very difficult, or, 
say impossible, to hand down history thus 
—ask the sons of English soldiers about 
Waterloo — and nearly as difficult to pre- 
serve political ideas, or any but the most 
elementary social laws. Question a country 
squire whose grandfather would have died 
for Pitt as to Pitt’s ideas, or ask the new 
generation to explain any change — like the 
change in the criminal law — which occurred 
between the time when their school books 
end and their personal experience begins. 
Naturally a race aware that every idea or 
rule is liable to be falsified, recurs perpetu- 
ally to the past in order to prevent falsifica- 
tion, protects itself by prohibiting change in 
the few good laws it has acquired, and 
ards a social order it approves by declar- 
ing it beyond change, and thus makes pro- 
gress impossible to itself, except as the re- 
sult of foreign conquest, or of a social cata- 
clysm. Sindhia directly applies his thought 
only to the domain of political administra- 
tion, being interested mainly in that ; but it 
is clear from the context that he thonght 
this husbanding of experience the source of 
that social peculiarity which strikes all na- . 
tives of India with wonder —the perfect 
reliance of the English upon each other — 
the suppression among them of the individ- 
ual will, which natives with no vast granary 
of experience cultivate till, as Sindhia says, 
every man, unless prevented by religious 
tradition, upsets every other’s work. And 
is not the existence of law, and particular] 
secular law, as a system of thought control- 
ling individual will, wholly dependent upon 
this power of husbanding experience, of 
recording the knowledge acquired by long- 
continued dealing with mankind ? Of course 
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the removal of mere mechanical difficulties 
in the way of such recording wil not be 
sufficient to melt the stereotyped surface of 
Asiatic society. The Orientals might if they 
liked have kept all the knowledge they ac- 
quired in writing, as the Benedictines pretty 
honestly tried todo. Something more must 
be born among them, a wish to husband 
experience; but we know that education 
evokes this among classes as stereotyped as 
they are, the British husbandmen, and why 
not among them? Little has been done as 
yet, no doubt; but, after all, the first native 
type was cast in the lifetime of men still liv- 
ing, and already we have Sindhia, that is, 
a Hindoo Prince, who calmly suggests a 
crude and imperfect, but still distinct and 
ng ny sapere explanation of the reason why 

e has to take orders from a white invader, 
a native who reasons on a matter of tran- 
scendental politics, if not with the acumen, 
at least in the spirit, of Mr. Mill. As yet 
the majority are using the new knowledge 
they are husbanding chiefly upon the old 
pe ‘* Whence comes he, whither goes 

e?” and ‘* experience” acts mainly as a 
religious solvent ; but then this was the case 
also in the European Renaissance. The 
Reformation succeeded the importation of 
the Greek literature, but preceded the rise 
of the philosophy of induction. From Gut- 
enberg’s Bible to Bacon’s Essays there was 
a space of 147 years. 


From The Leader. 
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THERE is, as somebody once said, an 
egregious cant which cants against cant ; 
there is equally a peculiar indecency which 
loves to denounce indecency. Natures of 
a certain constitution are never happy save 
when they are raking together the garbage 
of life. We suppose it is a natural selec- 
tion of occupation, analogous to the selec- 
tion of species, which gives us our chiffo- 
niers and nightmen. Like tends to like; 
and as by the law of race certain creatures 
choose their fittest mates, equally do con- 
stitutions of a dirty order gravitate towards 
dirty work. We have nothing to object to 
the law, which indeed is highly necessary. 
The scavenger is as useful to society as the 
savant, and in his class may be commended ; 
all we ask is that the scavenger do not per- 
petually obtrude his person and calling upon 
society's notice — do not bring into our draw- 
ing-rooms the produce of the gutter, with 
the virtuous claim, ‘‘ See what ftilthiness I 
am cleansing from your houses; what a 








shame it is that such composts and such 
stenches should exist!” The obvious reply 
to our moraliser of the sewers would be that 
by such existences he derives his living, and 
that his duty is simply to clear them away 
and make as little noise about it as possi- 
ble. There is a decided nauseous absurdity 
about our kennel philosopher protesting 
against the dirtiness of his own profession ; 
and this absurdity is exaggerated when he 
takes to denouncing the dirtiness of other 
people. When the chiffonier calls out in- 
dignantly, ‘* What a disgrace to cleanliness 
is P a ve chimney-sweep! how can you 
suffer him to enter your house ?” the natu- 
ral answer is, ** My friend, I would much 
rather be compelled to si at table with him 
than with you.” 

Now there are among the public teachers 
permitted by our press laws a few daily 
and weekly journals who flourish by an art 
similar to that employed by the rag-pickers- 
and dust contractors and various assorters 
of the refuse of our homes. Their profit is 
made, not by clearing off the superincum- 
bent dirt of daily topics, but by separating 
it, classifying it, and bringing it back into 

ublic view. And the difference of utility 
in the two callings is this, that whereas the 
material rubbish can generally be turned to 
good account, the moral rubbish can very 
rarely be so turned. The press chiffonier 
thrives by stirring it round and round, and 
raising an odour which sundry debased nos- 
trils find piquant. And he does so in a 
spirit of the highest virtue and decency. 
But he is peculiarly indignant when any- 
body else does the same; fearing, doubt- 
less, rivalry in his craft. *An exhibition of 
this last idiosyncrasy is furnished in the 
latest number of the Saturday Review. As 
everybody more or less knows, the Satur- 
day Review has for the last twelvemonth 
signalised itself and gained a certain repu- 
tation among the class which loves the 


.sensationalism of slander and suggestive 


naughtiness, by a series of foul-mouthed 
attacks upon women. It was a notion 
worthy of the greatest nes 
of the age, this dragging through the dirt 
what all chivalry and all Christianity have 
elevated into a religion among us — our be- 
lief in the purity of womanhood, typified by 
our sisters, and mothers, and wives. Only 
an indecent and unscrupulous mind could 
have hit on this newest piquancy, which 
even the scepticism and wickedness of the 
eighteenth century left alone. The new 
idea culminated perhaps, though it did not 
end, in that well-known article called ‘* The 
Girl of the Period,” wherein the writer 
openly preached the superiority of harlotry 
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‘not stop at the young 
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to the ethics of our modern English girls. 
** Let us have,” exclaimed the writer, ‘‘ the 
queens of St. John’s Wood in their unblush- 
ing honesty rather than their imitators and 
make-believes in Bayswater and Belgravia.” 
And again, ‘‘ If some fashional dévergondée 
en evidence is reported to have come out 


with her dress below her shoulder-blades 


and a gold strap for all the sleeve thought 
necessary, the girl of the period follows suit 
next day. The girl of the period 
envies the queens of the demi monde far 
more than she abhors them.” It should be 
remembered of this and many parallel pas- 
sages that at the time when these nasty in- 
sinuations were penned the expression, 
‘Girl of the ~~ did not mean what, 
by a natural latitude it has now come to 
signify, but simply meant the ordinary Eng- 
lish girl, pur sang, whom we are accustomed 
to see in our homes. 

Theslampoon, as may be imagined, did 
irls. Young and 
old, married and unmarried, all womankind 
was dragged through the gutter. The name 
of Englishwoman, we are told in the Satur- 
day Review of August 8th, ‘‘ too often 
means a woman who is not ashamed to su 
plement her husband with a lover, but who 
is unwilling to become the honest mother 
of that husband’s children.” The well-bred 
woman of our age acts Potiphar’s wife to 
the family physician. ‘‘ His influence over 
that idle woman is unlimited; and if he 
chooses to abuse it and turn it to evil issue, 
he can.” ‘The unnatural feeling against 
maternity existing among fashionable wo- 
men is one of the worst mental signs of 
their state, as their frequent inability to be 
mothers at all is one of the worst physical 
results.” So far the married women; of 
her who, not getting married, gets old, we 
are told that she ‘‘ began her career of 
flirtation with the son of a duke, and ends 
it with the son of a shopkeeper, haviny be- 
tween these two terms spanned all the several 
degrees of degradution which lie between 
giving and buying.” In plain English, this 
should mean that she dishonours herself in 
the first instance freely, but is at last com- 

elled to purchase paramours at a price. 
Sut none of the Saturday Review's articles 
are complete without the touch of Holy- 
well-street art. On August Ist it wrote 
upon ‘* Spoilt Women ”— surely an innocent 
enough subject, comprising the enfants 
gatées of our drawing-rooms. But even 
here we get the inevitable spice of nasti- 
riess; the demi-monde is violently dragged 
in; and we are assured that our pretty 
wayward beauties who ask a man to put 
down a teacup, or get up and ring the bell, 
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assimilate in manner to the unfortunates of 


the higher class! In fact, a Saturday Re- 
view number without an allusion to the 
demi-monde is an egg without salt. No- 
thing pleases our friend so much as the op- 
portunity of painting a frowsy picture in 
the most glaring of colours. A tirade 
which we do not care to quote in full about 
** flaccid cheeks ” and ‘‘ displayed busts, as 
if beauty was to be measured by cubic 
inches,” and ‘lustreless eyes blackened 
round the lids,” and ‘‘ no drapery of lace or 
gauze to conceal the breadth of her robust 
maturity ””— is a sufficient indication of 
what can be done by an unscrupulous pen 
in the way of suggestive indecency. 
Each journalist to his métier. But the 
phenomenon reaches the aspect of a good 
joke when the Saturday Review, of all jour- 
nals, turns round and abuses the daily press 
for what it is pleased to call ‘* Newspaper 
Sewage” in its last number. The daily 
papers last week reported — omitting its 
worst details — a criminal action containing 
certain shocking allegations; and the re- 
port of this case has outraged the fine sen- 
sibilities of the Saturday Review. After 
gasping out his repugnance to *‘ inhuman 
usts and unspeakable horrors,” our philos- 
ophical traducer of women and essayist of 
the Divorce Court thus formularises con- 
cerning his daily brethren: — ‘ Perfectly 
conscious that there was a good market for 
their nastiness, with great care and circum- 
spection they provided their nastiness ac- 
cordingly. ‘They have their reward in the 
consciousness of having done their best to 
corrupt public morals, to violate all feel- 
ings of decency in decent people, to make 
bad worse, to encourage the innocent to sin, 
and to render our boasted civilisation and 
our pretended care for morality a scorn and 
disgrace in the estimation of even savages.” 
he Saturday Review could not more 
succinctly have summed up its own princi- 
les and the result of its own practice. It 
8 for some months pandered to the pru- 
rience of profligates and. sceptics, knowing 
‘*there was a good market for nastiness.” 
It has also achieved the end of ‘ violating 
all feelings of decency in decent people,” 
and of ‘‘ rendering our pretended care for 
morality a scorn in the estimation” of the 
heathen ; for a native paper of India trans- 
lated the ‘‘ Girl of the Period,” and pointed 
to this type as the self-confessed outcome 
of British Christianity. What cared the 
Saturday Review as long as the market for 
nastiness was supplied? But now, the mar- 
ket being overstocked, the Saturday Review 
cries out against that which may shock 


‘*unpolluted women” and ‘‘ the susceptible. 
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innocence of boys and girls.” Never was 
judgment more fittingly self-applied ; never 
was the old tu quoque sentence more forci- 
bly brought home —Mutato nomine de te 
Sabula narratur. 


From The Leader, 19 Dec. 
THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


Tue career of Mr. Reverdy Johnson since 
he has been Minister of the United States 
in England has been pleasant to us and 
must have been very agreeable to him. He 
has appeared without reserve at our social 
gatherings. He has complimented us and 
our institutions, and all that belongs to us, 
in the most flattering way. He has made 
himself popular amongst us by his genial 
manners and his graceful courtesy; and he 
has given us a still further and more solid 
ground for satisfaction by the conciliatory 
mode in which he has applied himself to the 
settlement of a very troublesome dispute, 
and by the emphatic assurances he has re- 
peatedly given us that every cause of quar- 
rel between ourselves and the United States 
had been removed through the negotiat ions 
carried on between himself and Lord Stan- 
ley. On the other hand, we have done our 
best to give him a hospitable reception, in 
the full belief that any attentions paid to 
him would be received by the people he rep- 
resents as an indication of our friendship to- 
wards them; and it is certainly not a little 
annoying and discomfiting to find that there 
is some ground for apprehension that we 
may, after all, have been living for the last 
few weeks in a sort of a fool’s paradise. It 
is difficult to form any accurate estimate of 
the real amount or intensity of the irritation 
which is said to have been caused in the 
United States by Mr. Johnson’s conduct in 
England. The newspapers of that country 
do not to anything like the same extent as 
those of England represent the opinions of 
the really influential classes. They are far 
more apt than our own journals to make 
themselves the organs of superficial feelings, 
to appeal to the most excitable part of the 
population, to express temporary and tran- 
sient impulses rather than settled convictions 
and intentions, and, in a word, to give them- 
selves up to a ‘‘ sensational” treatment of 
any topic that may come tohand. Still, 
after making every deduction on that score, 
we can hardly doubt that a deal of 


genuine resentment is entertained towards 
us, and that we are held to have added to 
our previous offences by helping him to hu- 
miliate his own country. 
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It seems to be thought in some quarters 
that we have given him a cordial welcome 
because he is a Southerner and a Democrat, 
and, as such, opposed to the policy which 
the Republican party deem necessary for 
stamping out the embers of rebellion in the 
Southers States — that, in point of fact, our 
hospitality is nothing but a fresh outbreak 
of sympathy with the defunct Confederation. 
Of course nothing can be more untrue or 
more absurd than this notion. Itis natural 
enough that reminiscences of the great civil 
war should still exercise an overpowering 
influence on the American mind. But tous 
who have not the same reason for remem- 
bering it, that contest is past and done with. 
To us the Southern Confederation is, in 
Transatlantic phraseology, a thing utterly 
‘‘burst up;” and its short existence has 
completely ceased to influence our course of 
action in regard to the United States. We 
have never regarded Mr. Johnson in any 
other —_ than as the accredited represen- 
tative of a people with whom we desire to 
be on friendly terms; and, as one of the 
most respectable of the New York journals 
has had the candour to point out, we have 
every right to regard him in that light, con- 
sidering the manner in which his appoint- 
ment was unanimously, one might almost 
say enthusiastically, endorsed by the Sen- 
ate. Whatever may happen, our conscience 
is clear on this point; and we cannot help 
thinking that, in their calmer moments, the 
Americans will themselves admit that, 
against us at any rate they have no ground 
for complaint. They may not, however, 
forgive Mr. Johnson so readily, nor is it, 
indeed, so clear that from their point of 
view they have no cause for annoyance at 
his yy ayo It is all very well for us to 
say ‘‘ let bygones be bygones, bury the past 
in-oblivion oe let us ae hands all at oe 
and say no more about it.” But then we 
are not the party who is or thinks himself 
aggrieved. Most of us are now of opinion 
that we failed, and very foolishly failed, 
to discharge the duties of our neutral posi- 
tion during the civil war; that we shall have 
to pay damages for our default; and that 
the sooner we do it, and get the matter 
over, the better for us. Mr. Johnson’s be- 
haviour has gilded the pill we have to swal- 
low, and we are properly grateful to him 
for this. The people of the United States, 
on the other hand, are firmly convinced that 
they have not only suffered material loss, 
but that they have endured at our hands 
outrage and insult. Their real ‘* Alabama 
Claim” is not so much compensation for the 
loss of the vessels that Captain Semmes 
sent to the bottom, as a solatium of some 
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kind for the wound inflicted on their na- 
tional pride, by our apparent assumption 
that the great Republic could not deal with 
its rebels, but was destined at the first shock 
to split up into separate and hostile States. 
They have been humiliated, and they want 
to humiliateus. This desire: may not be 
generous, but no one can wonder at it; and 
that such a desire does in fact exist is evi- 
dent from the persistent way in which they 
have sought toobtain a formal condemna- 
tion of our recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the South. Entertaining these 
feelings and views we can readily imagine 
that they may and indeed must feel sore at 
the easy and off-hand way in which Mr. John- 
son has treated the matters in dispute be- 
tween the two nations; at his readiness not 
only to meet us half way, but even to ren- 
der it easy and pleasant for us to come the 
other half; and at the manner in which he 
has in their belief surrendered, or at all 
events compromised, the attitude they have 
hitherto maintained in respect to the point 
of national honour. Then, again, his wil- 
lingness to shake hands with Mr. Laird, 
Lord Wharncliffe, and Mr. Roebuck, may 
be very gracious, and quite wise and right 
from the highest point of view. But as long 
as men are men, there will be unwillingness 
on the part of those who have been injured 
to behave with magnanimity towards those 
who have injured them, until the latter have 
either been soundly beaten or have made 
atonement. The Northerners can afford to 
forgive the Southern leaders because they 
have defeated them; but the Confederate 
sympathisers in England do not stand in 
anything like an ogous position, and we 
are therefore not surprised to find that 
American generosity is hardly equal to the 
task of taking these men to their hearts. 
The confident manner in which, no later 
than Tuesday evening, Mr. Johnson assert- 
ed that peace between England and the 
United States is assured, warrants us in be- 
lieving that, in spite of all the popular hos- 
tility which he has provoked in his own 
country, the arrangement which he has ne- 
gotiated with Lord Stanley has the sanction 
of his Government, and will receive the sup- 
ae of the requisite majority of the Senate. 
ut it is impossible not to entertain some 
doubt whether this consummation, so de- 
voutly to be wished for, has not been seri- 
ously imperilled by the manner in which — 
with the best intentions—the American 
Minister has set about the work of recon- 
ciling the two nations. Nor can we help 





sharing to some extent the opinions of those 
who point out that the main obstacles which 
have arisen— if any have arisen — to the 
settlement of the questions in dispute have 
grown out of the imprudent half-revelations 
which have been made during its tego 
Open diplomacy is a very catching c 
But when the feelings of one or both of 
two.parties to a quarrel are strongly excited, 
we suspect that it will not be found con- 
ducive to a pacific issue to invite their pres- 
ence and assistance during the deliberations 
of the plenipotentiaries. There are many 
arrangements, as every one knows, which a 
man is willing to accept as a whole, although 
he might find a good deal to say against 
each separate item. It is the duty of diplo- 
matists to discuss details; it is the province 
of the Government, as the organ of the peo- 
ple, to say “ay” or ‘‘ no” to the scheme 
or proposition in which these preliminary 
discussions result. If we invite the public 
to assist at the first stage, it may well be 
that such anexcitement of popular feelings 
and passions may be occasioned as will ef- 
fectually prevent our arriving at the second. 
Mr. Johnson seems to us to have erred on 
the side of a dangerous frankness. But 
whatever faults his own countrymen may 
find with him, Englishmen have no cause of 
complaint. He is earnestly desirous to pro- 
mote not only peace, but cordial friendship 
between the two countries ; and he certain- 
ly entertains towards us in a very high de- 
gree the sentiments which we seek to incul- 
cate. Under these circumstances it should 
have been impossible for any Englishman to 
treat him with rudeness or disrespect. So 
long, however, as we have the Reform 

e and its associates amongst us, no 
breach of decency or of the rules which reg- 
ulate the conduct of gentlemen can be con- 
sidered out of the question. If any one had 
entertained a doubt on that point it must 
have been removed by the recent conduct 
of Messrs, Beales, Coningsby, and their 
friends. To ask a man to dinner and then 
withdraw the invitation is bad enough; but 
to accompany the latter step by a direct in- 
sult is a refinement of bad manners, of which 
few save the person in question could pos- 
sibly be guilty. Mr. Johnson may rest as- 
sured that, although no one is astonished, 
nearly every one is indignant at the treat- 
ment he has received from the obscure clique 
who represent the working classes, exactly 
in the same way as the three tailors of 
Tooley street spoke for the people of Eng- 
land. 


en 





448 NOTES ON PAIN.— HUSH. 


Nores on Parn.— When we speak of death | 
from ‘‘shock,’’ it is the pain which, inducing, 
the shock to the nervous system, must be looked | 
upon as the destroying agent. Hence we are! 
naturally led to consider the treatment of pain, 
and cannot fail to see the importance of sound 
views as to its origin and nature. If pain were 
due to an ‘‘ excess of life,’’ then it might be a 
right practice to attack it with lowering reme- 
dies; but since it is really dependent on deteri- 
oration of the vital process, our aim must be to! 
restore rather than to destroy, to build up rather | 
than to pull down. On the first suggestion of 
pain, our impulse is at once to fly to the nearest 
remedy — that which shall the most speedily and 
effectually secure to us the much desired relief. 
It may be interesting to point out the action of 
some of the means usually adopted to attain this 
end; and a word of warning against their abuse | 
may not be out of place. * The power of tea and | 
coffee in relieving nerve pain is particularly | 
striking, and the influence of quinine and strych- 
nine is, in a certain sense, analogous. The for- | 
mer as well as the latter class of remedies may 
be taken in pojsonous doses. Brandy and other 
powerful stimulants often act by a sort of re- 
vulsive influence. Since one form of disease 
may counterbalance and counteract another, it 
is sometimes justifiable to develop an artificial 
source of disturbance, and it is upon this prin- 
ciple that blisters, setons, and issues, &c., act. 
Chloroform, like cold or galvanism, causes con- 
traction of vessels, renders the brain pale, and 
thus destroys consciousness. Narcotics, opium, 
tobacco, and the like, retard oxygenation, and 
check vital processes. Local angsthetics, as 
ice or ether spray, by freezing the part to be 
operated upon, deaden its sensibility; and though 
thus annihilating pain, they yet leave the pa- 
tient fully conscious and alive to the feelings of 
horror consequent upon his seeing the operation 
in progress.. Other means of temporarily de- 
stroying the sensibility of the nerves to pain 
there are, such as opiates taken internally, or 
syringed under the skin of the painful part, and 
they are of great value. But it must be borne 
in mind that the removal of pain is not neces- 
sarily the removal of the disease. The deaden- 
ing of pain by opiates may gain for the doctor 
the delighted applause of the sufferer, although 
not unfrequently the benumbing of sensation is 
the first step in the course of hopeless retrogres- 
sion. It is this benumbing influence of sedatives 
which makes them often so injurious; they in- 
duce an artificial calm, and say, ‘* Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.’’ It is as unwise thus 
to silence the voice of nature, as to deal heed- 
leasly with the complaints of the body. re 

ifal provision, it frequently happens 

Nature herself supplies the means whereby the 
sufferer is enabled to bear up though arene 
the most racking pain. Under the influence o! 

intense excitement, or mental emotion, the bal- 
ance of the nervous system is sometimes so com- 
pletely destroyed that, during great injury of 
sensitive structures, no pain is experienced. 











This absence of pain after wounds which would 
otherwise entail suffering of the most intense 
character is often remarked upon the field of 
battle. Dr. Livingstone’s account of his rencon- 
tre with the lion, when his arm was fractured, 
illustrates this fact. He writes: ‘‘I saw the 
lion in the act of springing on me. I wasona 
little height, he caught my shoulder as he sprang, 
and we both came to the ground below together. 
Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me 
asa terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced 
a stupor like that which seems to full on a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. It caused a 
sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense 
of pain nor feeling of terror, though quite con- 
scious of all that was happening. It was like 
what patients partially under the influence of 
chloroform describe, who see all the operation 
but feel no knife, This singular condition was 
not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror in looking round at the beast.’”? This 
peculiar state is probably felt in all animals 
killed by the carnivora; and if so, is a merciful 
provision by our benevolent Creator, for lessen- 
ing the pain of death. 
The People’s Magazine. 
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**T can scarcely hear,’’ she murmured, 
** For my heart beats loud anil fust, ° 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.’’ 
** Tt is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves ; 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rastles the dying leaves.”’ 


‘¢ Listen ! there are voices talking.’’ ¥ 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet her voice grew faint and trembling. \ 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
**It is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.”’ 


Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes she cried, 
‘* Down the avenue of chestnuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride.’’ 
** It is only the deer that were feeding 
In the herd on the clover-grass, 
They were startled and fled to the thicket 


As they saw the reapers pass,”’ 


Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest 
And the children were at rest : 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead ! 





